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July 18, 1936 


HOW ARE YOUR CONTACTS ? 


By E. F. GAINES 


Manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Joplin, Mo. 


WHEN INTERVIEWING an applicant for service, do you immediately 
proceed to explain the classes of service and quote rates? Do you reach 
for the necessary forms and proceed to ask for information to complete 
the records? Or do you commence asking questions as to the applicant's 
credit status? If you do, then it would be well for you to learn the sales 
psychology used by other progressive concerns, the fundamentals of 
which can be adapted with benefit to the telephone business 


ANY OF US in the telephone 
M industry are inclined to be- 
lieve that our ways of doing 
business should differ from the 
practices of other concerns. We 
feel that our sales contacts, our col- 
lection contacts—in fact, most any 
contact—should, or at least can, be 
conducted in a particular manner, 
believing our problems are not anal- 
ogous to those of other businesses. 
Isn’t this psychology instilled in 
us by our belief that we are a 
monopoly and, as such, have prob- 
iems foreign to those of other mer- 
chants? But can we consider our- 
selves a monopoly when we must 
compete with such other forms of 
communication as the mails, the 
telegraph companies and, to a de- 
gree, the street cars, buses and 
even the automobile? However, 
even if we were an absolute monop- 
oly—are not our problems and ob- 
jectives the same as those of any 
other concern—to sell, to win the 
confidence and good-will of our cus- 
tomers and to collect the money 
rightfully due? 

Our problems are the same but 
only too frequently we handle a con- 
tact in a manner in which no other 
progressive concern would dare to 
handle it. We forget we are the 
only ones to whom an applicant may 
come for telephone service. Or per- 
haps I should reverse that state- 
ment and say that at times we are 
too well aware that we are the only 


telephone company in the commu- 
nity. 

The most valuable employe is the 
one who conducts his, or her, con- 
tacts with the same thoughtfulness 
and finesse which would be present 
if there were a telephone company 
next door. 

Perhaps you don’t agree with me 
when I say most of our contacts are 
not conducted properly. It is quite 
possible that your contacts are han- 
dled in a tactful and highly-skilled 
manner. If so, my remarks are not 
addressed to you but instead are 
directed to the vast majority of 
business office employes. 

Let us recall some of our own 
contacts, or even better than that, 
let us recall some of those we have 
heard others make. Suppose we 
narrow the case still further and in- 
clude only contacts for new service 
and deal with a few phases of that 
type of contact. How did a large 
percentage of these contacts start? 
I shall mention a few typical ex- 
amples. 


Typical Examples of 
Contacts for New Service 


(1) The employe told the appli- 
cant the various classes of service 
available and the corresponding 
rates. (2) The employe immedi- 
ately procured her forms and pro- 
ceeded to obtain from the applicant 
the information necessary to com- 
plete the records. (3) The em- 





ploye asked the applicant sufficient 
questions to determine his credit 
status so that, if necessary, she 
might “sell” the applicant upon the 
necessity of his making a case de- 
posit or making certain payments in 
advance. 

There are, of course, many other 
ways we have heard contacts get 
under way; but these will suffice, as 
their use is widespread. It is need- 
less to say that there are many em- 
ployes who do not open their con- 
tacts by one of these methods. How- 
ever, there are many who do use 
these “openings” for the simple rea- 
son that they have never analyzed 
the “make-up” of their contacts. 

Suppose we take these three 
methods of handling contacts which 
are so frequently used in the tele- 
phone business and attempt to see 
if the same methods are used by 
other concerns. 

Case 1. Did you ever buy an 
electric refrigerator? When you 
entered the store and turned your 
attention to several models of di- 
verse size, did the salesman say? 
“We have a model for $139, one for 
$157, one for $193 and another for 
$217.” Of course not; he didn’t 
quote prices at all. 

What did he do? He attempted 
to determine what you needed; and 
from the information he obtained 
from you, he recommended the size 
you should have. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for us to harvest a tip from 
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the refrigerator salesman and apply 
it to our own business. 

We have the same problem in our 
industry and we can profitably han- 
dle it in the same manner. An ap- 
plicant may realize he requires tele- 
phone service but does he know 
what type of service would best 
suit his needs? 

Does he know how many instru- 
ments he should have, whether he 
should have supplemental or mis- 
cellaneous services, whether he 
should have a secretarial arrange- 
ment whereby he could use his tele- 
phones to intercommunicate? Does 
he know what directory advertising 
would be advantageous? 

The customer informs you of his 
needs; it is your responsibility to 
prescribe. You are a trained tele- 
phone specialist. You spend years 
in the telephone business and know 
not only your products but also 
their operation. 


Carefully Analyze 
Customers’ Needs 


You should analyze your cus- 
tomers’ needs with the same care 
and consideration a doctor uses in 
diagnosing the needs of a patient. 
You and the doctor are both trained 
in your respective fields, and the 
value of your knowledge should be 
used to its greatest advantage. 

We should use the same methods 
of conducting our contact as that 
employed by the refrigerator sales- 
man: First determine the needs 
and then make recommendations. 

A few years ago I needed some 
paint. Upon entering a store, I 
asked the clerk for a gallon of their 
cheapest white paint. Without ask- 
ing any questions he courteously 
and obligingly handed me their 
cheapest paint and I willingly paid 
the money required. However, after 
a year had passed the paint I had 
used began to peel and I realized the 
house would have to be repainted. 

But I wasn’t satisfied with the 
paint I had purchased previously 
and decided to patronize another 
concern. When I asked the clerk 
in this store for a gallon of their 
cheapest white paint, he neither 
handed me the paint nor quoted me 
a price. Instead, he wanted to 
know what use I was going to make 
of the paint, how the wood was fin- 
ished, what the exposure was and 
whether I wanted just a temporary 
finish or one which would last for 
years. 

Needless to say, I paid more for 
the paint than I had planned but the 
product I purchased has given me 
satisfaction; and when I am again in 
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the market for paint I shall seek the 
counsel of the clerk who was suffi- 
ciently competent to analyze my re- 
quirements. 

The fundamentals of your job 
and those of the clerk are the same. 
Customers frequently ask for the 
cheapest item or service when what 
they really desire is the item or 
service which will be the most eco- 


nomical. Usually the two are vastly 
dissimilar. 
Case 2. Whenever I see an em- 


ploye reach for her forms at the 
outset of a contact, I think of a 
census enumerator. Have you ever 
had one call upon you? Have you 
ever had one ask you a number of 
personal questions in a most imper- 
sonal manner without taking his 
eyes from the form he was prepar- 
ing? How impossible it would be 
to find this method of making a sale 
in any other line of business. 

Suppose you entered an automo- 
bile agency and informed the sales- 
man you were thinking of buying a 
car. Did you ever see a salesman 
reach for a form and, while keep- 
ing his eyes focused upon the form 
instead of upon you, ask if you had 
ever previously bought a car from 
his company, ask what color you 
wanted, when you wanted it deliv- 
ered, if you wanted the title in your 
name, etc.? 

There is no need for me to com- 
ment further as your thoughts are 
not only with me but are well ahead 
of me. Whenever you see an em- 
ploye reach for her records before 
she has determined her customer’s 
requirements and made her sale, let 
me ask you to think of how an auto- 
mobile salesman would proceed un- 
der the same circumstances. 

Case 3. Now we come to one of 
the favorite methods telephone em- 
ployes use in opening a contact for 
new service and the one which is 
the most inconsistent as compared 
with other lines of business. I know 
of no other progressive or modern 
business in which, when you at- 
tempt to buy merchandise or serv- 
ice, the company’s sales representa- 
tives endeavor to talk about your 
credit before they make the sale. 


Make Sale First; 
Talk Credit Terms Later 


Let us assume you saw an auto- 
mobile in a window and told the 
salesman you were thinking of buy- 
ing the car if you could pay for it 
over a period of 20 months. What 
would he do? Would he first ask 
where you were employed, if you 
had ever bought from the company 
before, if you had any charge ac- 





counts in town, if you owned ur 
rented? No, he would not. 

Instead he would forget the credit 
information for the present and 
show the car to you. He would get 
you so sold on that car or some 
other one if he thought it were bet- 
ter suited to your needs—that you 
would find a way to pay for the car 
in a shorter number of months if 
necessary. In other words, he first 
sold you and later talked credit. 

As the problems and objectives of 
our industry are virtually the same 
as those of other businesses, is it 
not logical for us to handle our con- 
tacts along the same line and in 
the same sequence these other con- 
cerns have profitably employed? 

An applicant does not enter the 
office to talk credit. He wants tele- 
phone service. Don’t open your 
contact by asking him if he has pre- 
viously had service. First deter- 
mine his present needs and sell him 
upon the merits of your recommen- 
dation. Then prepare your records 
and, finally, after you have obtained 
the necessary credit information 
and ascertained whether he has pre- 
viously had service, inform him of 
any necessary payment. 


“Cash Deposit” Demand 
Irritates Applicant 


It is contrary to the laws of hu- 
man nature to expect an applicant 
to be receptive to your sales appeals 
after you have irritated him by ask- 
ing for a cash deposit or other ad- 
vance payment. Asking an appli- 
cant for an advance payment is fre- 
quently comparable to being in- 
formed by the credit department of 
a store that it is perfectly willing 
to establish a charge account for 
you and send you a statement each 
month in the future but that it is 
necessary that you pay cash for 
your first purchase. 

On the other hand, however, the 
requiring of advance payments 
does, at times, prevent the instaila- 
tion of telephones for applicants 
who are financially unable to afford 
them, or at least defers the installa- 
tion until their financial condition 
has improved. 

All of us can improve our con- 
tacts by observing the methods of 
other concerns. If we will embody 
in our contacts the sales psychol- 
ogy used by progressive concerns 
and combine this psychology with 
the fundamental principles and poli- 
cies of our business, we can be as- 
sured of a more satisfactory han- 
dling of applicants with a minimum 
of irritation and a maximum ex- 
haustion of sales possibilities. 
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Telephone Exhibit at 


Detroit factory worker’s home. 

“It’s a long distance call for 
you, Ma!” and the mother hastily 
abandons the supper dishes. 

“This is the telephone company. 
We have a demonstration call for you 
from the telephone exhibit at the 
Texas Centennial in Dallas. Other 
people are listening to this conversa- 
tion. Go ahead, please.” 

“Hello, Ma, this is Jimmy! I got 
here OK—I’m out at the Centennial. 
The ’phone company has a big show 
here; you can test your hearing, an’ 
see your voice on a screen, an’ hear 
your own voice on the phone, an’ all 
kinds of things. And I was lucky— 
I won a ’phone call. So I picked you 
‘cause you’re my best girl. And say, 
Ma, there’s a jillion other folks list- 
enin’ to every word you say. so you 
better be careful!” 

“Oh, Jimmy boy, it’s so good to 
hear your voice; I don’t care if the 
whole world can hear. Tell me all 
about it “33 

Small wonder that about 30 of 
every 100 visitors at the huge Expo- 
sition celebrating the centennial of 
Texas independence, hunt out the 
stately Hall of Communications. 
There is an exhibit where they can 
do more than look—they can take an 
active part in running it. And how 
they like it! 

Attendance for the first 37 days 
following the opening of the Exposi- 
tion on June 6 was reported as 
1,693,569. Of this number 563,945, 
or 33.3 per cent, were recorded by the 
photo-electric “magic eye” guarding 
the entrance as having visited the 
telephone exhibit. 

The visitor who wishes to partici- 
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Tbe TELEPHONE rings in a 


Texas Centennial 


pate in the demonstration toll call 
may elect to call any one of 535 Texas 
cities, or seven other Southwestern 
cities—St. Louis, Kansas City, To- 
peka, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Tulsa 


and Little Rock. In addition, one 
metropolitan center elsewhere in the 
nation is offered daily. Many of the 
calls to Texas cities are to points 
operated by Independent companies 
and are completed through the cour- 
tesy of those companies. Those call- 
ing are given an “invitation card” 
which states this fact. 

With the exception of the toll dem- 
onstration activity, it would be diffi- 
cult to grade the popularity of the 
various displays in the exhibit. 

The average visitor “takes a whack 
at all of ’em,” as one bronzed Califor- 
nia tourist put it. His stay varies 
from 20 minutes to two hours, de- 
pending on the time at his disposal, 
and his interest in the mysteries of 
things telephonic. Then, too, air- 
conditioning, and careful arrange- 
ment of the displays to avoid over- 
crowding and jamming, make the 





Hall of Communications a pleasant 
place to linger. 

Once the visitor has spoken his 
name into the “scrambled speech” 
microphone, and laughed with the 
crowd at the result, he is pretty sure 
to investigate the other attractions. 
He tests his hearing, and if dissatis- 
fied with the result, will wait in line 
to try it again. He wants to see 
what his voice looks like on the os- 
cilloscope—and all his life he has 
wondered just how his voice sounds 
on the telephone to other people. 

These are the sideshows, with the 
toll demonstration display as the “big 
top,” to use circus parlance. If the 
visitor is fortunate enough to have 
his application card recognized, he 
can, without cost, place a toll call to 
any one of the points previously 
listed. If a call is not awarded to 
him, he hurries to one of the 70 list- 
ening sets spaced at intervals on a 
counter between two booths from 
which the calls are placed. He be- 
comes one of the “jillio»s’” referred 
to by the boy who called his mother. 


Visitors to the Telephone Exhibit Applying for 
an Opportunity to Place a Demonstration Long 
Distance Call to Any One of 543 Cities. 














Visitors to the 
Exhibit 
at the Texas Expo- 
sition Listen With 
Rapt Attention as 
for the First Time 
They Hear Them- 
selves as Others 
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A “Candid Camera’’ Shot of Exposition Visitors Using the ‘“‘Hear-Your-Telephone Equipment.” 


With Stars Imprinted Thereupon. 


Distance Calls. Guests in Rear Are Listening to Conversations by Means of 70 Watchcase Receivers. 
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In the 
Below the Visitors 


Iiustration 





in the Foreground 
Are Listening to an 
Explanation of the 
Oscilloscope, by 
Means of Which 
Voice Waves Are 
Pictured on the 
Screen Shown to 


the Right. 


SEE YOUR VOICE 


oe 


The Telephone Company’s Repre- 
sentatives, It Will Be Noted in Other Views as Well as This One, Are Attractively Dressed in White With Tie and Belt of Navy Blue 


m 


Crowd in Bell System Exhibit at Texas Centennial Exposition, Dallas, Watching and Participating in the Demonstration Long 
Others Are Arranging to Make 
Calls at Schedule Desk in Right Foreground, While the Rest Are Watching Flashlights on Map Tracing Course of Calls. 
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3y glancing up toward a large wall 
map he can trace the route of the 
call from Dallas, as indicated by tiny 
lights. When the connection is com- 
pleted, he can both listen to and 
watch the calling party as he talks. 
He experiences the gamut of human 


emotions, shouting with glee at 
“Sugah, don’t you go _ gallivantin’ 
around while I’m down here,” and 
swallowing a lump in his throat at 
the soldier boy’s tender, “Goodbye, 
honey—be sweet—I love you—” 

During the first 18 days following 
the opening of the Exposition, 14,466 
applications were filed by visitors 
wishing to place demonstration calls. 
Of this number, 3,617 were selected 
to call. If the called party’s line is 
busy, or if the called party can not 
reach the telephone at once, the call 
is of necessity abandoned. 

The average speed of connection is 
13 minutes. Calls to Texas points 
are in the majority, amounting to 75 
per cent of total calls made thus far. 


Uses Novel Plan to 
Check Mail Advertising 


Just what results are you getting 
from advertising designed to increase 
telephone installations in your city or 
the volume of your long distance busi- 
ness? 

It is perhaps impossible to get an ac- 
curate check on newspaper advertising 
because these ads are read by thousands 
of people, at different times, who live 
in all parts of the city. However, the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Denver, Colo., has devised a plan 
of checking results on direct-mail ad- 
vertising which perhaps gives as ac- 
curate information as it is possible to 
obtain 

Some time ago the company was anx- 
ious to find out whether or not justifi- 
able benefits were being received from 
mail advertising on long distance busi- 
ness, so it devised a simple but effective 
way of finding this out. Records of a 
certain exchange, made up almost en- 
tirely of residential telephones, were 
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A Lecture Demonstration of 
“Scrambled Speech” Attracts 
Its Quota of Interested 
Listeners Among the Many 
Visitors to the Hall of Com- 
munications at the Texas 


Centennial. 


checked back for a month in order to 
obtain the names of some 2,000 subscrib- 
ers who averaged about the same vol- 
ume in long distance calls. 

These names were selected from one 
exchange because the living conditions 
in this part of the city are almost all 
alike, although some effort was taken 
to see that all of these 2,000 subscribers 


were apparently of the same financial 
status. 

The names were divided into two 
groups, each including 1,000 subscribers, 
and one of the groups was sent a series 
of direct-mail ads, ranging from post 
cards to broadsides, while the other was 
deprived, as much as possible, of any 
kind of advertising on long-distance 
calls. In all, five pieces of mail were 
sent to each of these 1,000 subscribers 

The check on the advertising was 
made by watching the records of the 
1,000 subscribers to whom the publicity 
had been sent and comparing them with 
the records of the 1,000 who had not 
been circularized. Only immediate re- 
sults were considered, although it is 
almost certain that the mail campaign 
was responsible for some _ business 
stretched out over a period of months. 
It was, of course, realized that certain 
outside conditions might have had in- 
fluence on the check, chief among which 
was the fact that some subscribers might 
have had, at that time, need to use leng 
distance fer emergencies. 








circle of activities. 


opportunities open to them. 


home. 


in some activity. 
in small towns. 


this sleepy old town. 
mourn. 


tire of city switchboard routine. 








TEN TO ONE 


BY MISS ANNE BARNES, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 
MALL TOWNS belong in a particular sphere and cities in an- 
other. Both are equally important in their own way. 
made up of a small circle of activities and the other of a larger 


Many folks living in small towns long to move to the cities where 
opportunities seem to be more and greater. 
But think of the people living in cities who do not take advantage of 


It was Cowley who said, “‘God the first garden made and Cain the 
first city.” So, you folks who live in small towns should take some 
comfort from this thought. Of course, this is not intended to suggest 
that you should stay where you are put but rather go where opportu- 
nity beckons you. However, be sure opportunity is beckoning you; 
otherwise, you will not be any better off in a city than you are at 


Just because Cain, who was a very wicked man, made the first city, 
does not mean that cities are wicked, unsafe places in which to live. 
If you want to live amidst a 24-hour-a-day whirl of activity, move to 
the city; but if you want to be happy there, take some definite part 

People live more intensely in cities than they do 
Cities are barometers of world affairs. 
the city, so goes the world,” has been aptly said. 

I wonder whether city telephone operators realize how small town 
operators yearn to work in city offices. “Oh, nothing ever happens in 
Same customer orders day in, day out,” they 


The operators who feel this way about their service would soon 
There is just so much an operator 
can do, whether she works on a town or city board. City operators 
cannot possibly feel the same personal interest in their customers as 
do small town operators because the personal, neighborly touch is 
missing and there can be no substitute for that. 

Moral: “There are ten men that can succeed in the country where 
there is one that can succeed in the city.”—H. W. Beecher. 


One is 


They are, of course. 


“As goes 




















‘<4 HY DO you weep,” asked 

WV the irritated husband of a 

sobbing wife at a very sad 

moving picture, “over the sorrows of 

people in whom you have no inter- 
est?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the wife 
truthfully. “It must be for the 
same reason that you cheer so wildly 
and throw your hat away when a 
man with whom you are not even 
acquainted slides into second base.” 

It is that way with all of us, more 
or less. We go through life taking 
sides vigorously and even making 
friends and enemies for ourselves 
over the actions of people about 
whom we know nothing. 


F YOU are now in the telephone 

business and intend to remain in 
it, the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington is going 
to do a number of things during these 
next few years that may make you 
weep and, also a number of things 
that, let us hope, will make you 
cheer. But who are they—these com- 
missioners—that have such power 
over your emotions. What do you 
know of them personally? 

Just in case it has not occurred to 
readers of this department to in- 
vestigate for themselves the person- 
nel of the Federal Communications 
Commission, this correspondent is 
venturing herewith a _ thumbnail 
sketch of each of its seven members. 
Of course, like all sketches, they are 
bound to be impressionistic. You 
may have a different opinion and so 
may other folks, including, in all like- 
lihood, the commissioners themselves. 
This is just one man’s opinion for 
what it is worth. 

The FCC, as we all know, is a body 
of seven members divided into three 
divisions—telephone, telegraph, and 
radio. Two different members are 
the chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, of each division. That ac- 
counts for six commissioners, and 
leaves one member—the chairman of 
the full commission, who is ex-officio 
the third member of each of the three 
divisions. We shall deal with him 
first. 

Anning S. Prall used to be a con- 
gressman from the 11th district of 
New York, which is Staten Island, 
the place of his birth in 1870. His 
ancestors, as this name would imply, 
were Dutch and among the earliest 
white settlers of New York. He is a 
Tammany Hall politician who served 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





By FRANCIS X. WELCH. 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
TELEPHONY 





on school and tax boards in New York 
City before his congressional career, 
which started in 1923. He was ap- 
pointed chairman with the support of 
Postmaster General Farley. 


HAIRMAN PRALL’S back- 

ground indicates no special tech- 
nical qualifications for his present 
job (which expires in 1942) but, of 
course, he was a deserving Democrat. 
He is a man of positive manner and 
definite convictions. His relations 





PAUL ATLEE WALKER, Chairman 

of the Telephone Division of the FCC, 

“Has Exhibited a Capacity to ‘Grow’ 
in His Job,”’ Says Mr. Welch. 


with his fellow commissioners, since 
he assumed his post only a year ago, 
have not been as smooth as could be 
desired. 

His first major run-in occurred 
when he tried to make himself the 
sole liaison: officer between the three 
commission divisions. But the other 
commissioners refused to be locked 


off into water-tight compartments, 
and rebelled. Now the other mem- 
bers concern themselves with all 


phases of the commission’s work. 
Paul Atlee Walker, as chairman of 
the telephone division and dominant 
figure in the special Bell investiga- 
tion, should interest telephone men 
more than any other member. Mr. 
Walker is rather hard to describe. 
He is somewhat bald, medium-sized, 





with a kindly facia] expression. He 
is soft-spoken and affable in private 
conversation. 

When he gets up to speak before 
an assemblage, his manner frequent- 
ly changes, however; his voice gets 
loud, his gestures become emphatic, 
and his method of expression some- 
what eccentric. He gives an impres- 
sion of vital determination. He is 
not the snappy fashionplate dresser 
that ex-Governor Case of Rhode Is- 
land is, but his office manner is easy- 
going. He is well liked by his em- 
ployes, and is reported to enjoy the 
personal confidence of President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Walker has a background of 
real regulatory experience but, other- 
wise, it is not sensational. 

After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with the degree 
of Ph.B., and the University of Okla- 
homa, with the degree of LL.B., he 
served as principal of the high school 
at Shawnee, Okla., for three years 
and for a like period was instructor 
at the University of Oklahoma. He 
then practiced law for some time and 
after serving as special counsel for 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion for 10 years, he was chosen 
commissioner by popular vote in 1931. 
He was made chairman by his asso- 
ciates, resigning in 1934 in order to 
accept his appointment with the FCC. 

While affiliated with the Oklahoma 
commission, he exhibited a commend- 
able zeal for the “public” side of 
utility controversies and stamped 
himself as a liberal in his regulatory 
work, as well as in his frequent ac- 
tivities with the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 

It was in the last capacity that he 
attracted national attention and was 
placed on the commission as at least 
one member who was _ technically 
qualified for a job on the FCC. When 
he first arrived Mr. Walker was put 
down as a country hick but, like 
many other “provincials” (to use a 
rather smug Washington expression), 
he has exhibited a capacity to 
“grow” in his job, and any veteran 
Washington observer will tell you 
that a man who can grow up to his 
job will keep on growing. 


8 pry reg beeen Mr. Walk- 
er has developed. If he can sur- 
vive the deflation to his prestige that 
may come if the Bell investigation 
proves to be a flop, he will be in a 
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fair way to become the strong man of 
the commission in years to come— 
election fates permitting. 

Chairman Walker’s judgment is 
still slightly beclouded by a tendency 
to suspect the motives of those who 
oppose him. Some thought that he 
used to look on a utility man as some 
type of social pariah with whom one 
should neither associate nor even eat, 
if it could be avoided. He saw “prop- 
aganda” in every statement that a 
utility executive made. However, he 
seems to be getting over this form of 
regulatory paranoia and, as said be- 
fore, he is likely to “grow” beyond 
the stature of many who are content 
to draw pay for a government job. 

Thad H. Brown, the third member 
of the telephone division, is a plump, 
pleasant, middle-aged Ohio lawyer. 
Although a Republican, he was be- 
friended when a young man by for- 
mer Governor Cox of Ohio and served 
as secretary of state in that common- 
wealth until the year 1928 when he 
undertook to manage ex-President 
Hoover’s campaign in Ohio. Asa re- 
ward, Mr. Hoover named him as 
counsel to the old Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Then President Roosevelt appoint- 
ed him as Republican member of the 
FCC and he was confirmed, notwith- 
standing seemingly unreasonable op- 
position from Senator Couzens of 
Michigan. 


pee pg: 3rown has 
washed his hands of politics and 
enjoys a pleasant social life in Wash- 
ington. He is a quiet man and, bar- 
ring occasional flashes of his unques- 
tionable legal talent, he goes along 
with the majority without much ar- 
gument. He is a stable member, 
however, and is one of the few influ- 
ences for peace and harmony now ex- 
tant on the commission. 

The chairman of the wire and 
cable division is Irvin Stewart, Ph.D., 
the commission’s baby. He and Com- 
missioner Payne are the scholars of 
the commission. Mr. Stewart looks 
the part—pale, thin, serious, with 
great horn-rimmed glasses that em- 
phasize his studious aspect. Aside 
from his work, however, he has a 
sharp sense of humor and is much in- 
terested in drama and fine arts. 

Technically, he is by far the 
best qualified of all commissioners. 
Coming from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Teaxs, where he taught 
international law, Mr. Stewart was 
Snapped up by the State Department 
and made such a reputation for him- 
self by his work with complicated 
foreign conferences on internation- 
al communications that President 
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Roosevelt was moved to put him at 
his present post. 

Commissioner Stewart is a young 
man of high ideals and earnest con- 
victions. One commission official told 
this correspondent that he was the 
“hard-headest guy” on the board. 
His vigorous dissenting opinion in 
the interlocking telephone directorate 
case made some other commissioners’ 
faces redden when they read it. De- 
spite his talents, he was made the 


when The Man Bilbo, the amazing 
junior senator from Mississippi, ac- 
cused Mr. Sykes of campaigning in 
Mississippi for Bilbo’s primary op- 
ponent, ex-Senator Stephens. It took 
much White House pressure, plus the 
guile and wit of Senator Pat Harri- 
son, to squelch The Man Bilbo, but 
Commissioner Sykes was finally con- 
firmed without much opposition. 
Norman Stanley Case, vice-chair- 
man of the broadcasting division, is 





Personnel of the Federal Communications Commission: Seated, from Left to Right, Are 


Thad. H. Brown, Judge Eugene O. Sykes and Paul A. Walker. 


Standing Are Dr. Irvin 


Stewart, Geo. H. Payne, Norman S. Case, and Ex-Commissioner Hampson Gary. 


goat in the telegraph wire-seizing in- 
cident when the FCC helped the 
Black committee with its snooping. 
Mr. Stewart does not seem happy in 
his present post and will probably re- 
tire when his term expires next year. 


UDGE Eugene O. Sykes is the only 

other hold-over from the old radio 
commission, besides Thad Brown. A 
Democratic ex-justice of the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court, he was named 
to the Federal Radio Commission by 
President Coolidge, in 1927. He now 
sits as chairman on the “hot spot” of 
the FCC—the broadcasting division. 
Also like Commissioner Brown, he 
has considerable legal talent which he 
occasionally displays. 

A quiet man with a dignified and 
meditative manner, suggesting an In- 
dian chieftain in council, Judge Sykes 
has strong likes and dislikes. Among 
the latter is at least one of his fel- 
low commissioners. He worries a lot 
about the delicate problems connected 
with the regulation of broadcasting 
and, although he tries to do his best, 
it seems at times that he is uncertain 
just what to do about it. 

Generally conservative in his regu- 
latory attitude, Judge Sykes got 
mixed up in a mild political flurry 


the great pacifier, the smooth poli- 
tician and, withal, about the most 
practical member of the commission. 
While Republican governor of Rhode 
Island, he came in close contact with 
and made a firm friend of the then 
Democratic governor of New York, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. When the 
New York governor became Presi- 
dent he persuaded the reluctant Mr. 
Case to join the commission. Com- 
missioner Case would probably take 
first prize among the commissioners 
for good looks and smart appear- 
ance and he would not be last in a 
brain contest, by any means. 


GREAT DEAL of his time is 

spent in ironing out petty 
squabbles between his fellow commis- 
sioners who sometimes seem to get 
along together like a group of jealous 
prima donnas at an opera rehearsal. 
Mr. Case deplores this lack of har- 
mony. He is willing to go along with 
a majority, if he can find one (which 
is not always possible). 

Mildly liberal, Commissioner Case 
has three ambitions: (1) to rear- 
range radio allocations along more 
logical lines without making too much 
fuss about it; (2) to build the FCC’s 
prestige to a point approaching that 
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of older federal bodies; (3) to keep 
his fellow commissioners from get- 
ting out of line and speaking out of 
turn. He has his hands full. 


OMMISSIONER George Henry 
Payne is the idealist of the FCC. 
Look him up in “Who’s Who” and you 


will find that Mr. Payne, who was 
born in 1876 and educated in New 
York . City, has backed more lost 


causes than almost any other promi- 
nent American, barring perhaps the 
late William Jennings Bryan. 

He joined the fruitless radical in- 
surgent movement in the Republican 
party in New York fostered by W. 
Kingsland Macy. He managed a lit- 
erary bureau for Henry L. Stimson 
during his vain run for governor of 
New York in 1910. He was a Bull 
Mooser in 1912. He managed a cam- 
paign of George McAneny for presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Al- 
dermen and lost. He was floor man- 


ager for the late General Leonard 
Wood in the Republican National 
Committee in 1920. It nominated 


President Harding. 


And that’s the sort of a person 
Commissioner Payne is. He is a 
distinct individualist and is not 


afraid of a fight, even if it is a vain 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Olds 
Lansing, July 29 and 30. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, September 17 and 18. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
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one. He seems to hate a majority as 
much as Mr. Case loves one. Al- 
though assigned to the telegraph di- 
vision, Mr. Payne’s heart is really 
with radio, if one would judge him 
from his frequent addresses in vari- 
ous universities. 

He has the temperament of a musi- 
cian. Indeed, in his varied career 
(which included a college education 
in pharmacy and law) he was dra- 
matic and music critic for the New 
York Evening Telegram. He is a 
good writer and a good speaker 
and appears to enjoy doing it. 
His style is somewhat high-hat, 
as shown by his frequent clas- 
sical allusions. In all, he is a col- 





orful character who will keep the 
commission from going to sleep. 


UMMED UP as a whole, the com- 

mission is, by reason of biparti- 
san statutory requirements, made up 
of four Democrats (Prall, Walker, 
Stewart and Sykes) and three Re- 
publicans (Case, Brown and Payne). 
This partisan division is practically 
meaningless, as far as it explains the 
conduct of the commissioners. In 
truth, there does not seem to be any 
standard by which to judge the vari- 
ous alignments within the commis- 
sion, because they shift constantly. 

On their records, it would appear 
that Commissioners Walker, Stewart, 
and Payne are the pronounced lib- 
erals, with Commissioners Prall, 
Brown and Sykes making up a mild 
right wing. This leaves Mr. Case in 
the middle. 

However, this line-up, as already 
indicated, shifts with different situ- 
ations. Commissioners Stewart and 
Payne, for example, joined in a dis- 
senting opinion in the interlocking 
directorate case which reads like an 
opinion by Justice Pierce Butler. 

Altogether the FCC is about as 
unpredictable as a Texas legislature, 
than which nothing is whicher. 


Athletic Champions of the 


British Columbia Telephone Co., Vancouver 


Monte Butler, of the Invest- 


ment Department of the 
British Columbia Telephone 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., Has 


Won Four Canadian Sculling 


= 4q 





Championships. He Holds 
Both the 140-Lb. Junior and 
Lightweight Senior Singles 
Championships, and Shares 
with Johnny Dickinson the 
Doubles Titles in the Same 
C’asses. The Championships 
Were Won at the Canadian 
Henley Last Year. 
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Dorothy McMillan, 
and Thelma Homewood; 
(Manager and Coach), 
Kay, Gladys Robertson, Margaret Johnson and Mrs. Lloyd Purdy 


(Chaperon). The Trophy Cups Shown are Provincial, Vancouver 





New Holders of the British Columbia Ladies’ Basketball Cham- 
pionship, the Team of the British Columbia Telephone Co. 
Left to Right in the Front Row are the Misses Isabelle Jonkers, 


Dorothy Whiteley (Captain), 


Kay Bridger, Beryl 


Community League and Lower Mainland. 


In the Back Row Are Lioyd Purdy 
Doherty, Myrtle Mc- 


Miss Margaret Gale, Opera- 


tor of the British Columbia 
Co.'s 
Vancouver, 


Telephone 
Office, 


Highland 
Was 
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“Snapped” Just After She 

From Had Come in First In the 

Ladies’ Division of The 

Mary Frizzell Vancouver Sun’s Walking 
Marathon for 1936 — Her 

Fourth Victory In This 


Event In Five Years, Coming 
In a Close Second in the 
Year She Failed to Win. 
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Rural Electrification In Nebraska 


By MARK T. CASTER 


General Plant Superintendent, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


POPULATION OF NEBRASKA RURAL DISTRICTS decreasing. Better 
living conditions needed; rural electrification offers opportunities for 


making farm life more attractive and farms more valuable. 


Costs are 


greatest difficulty encountered in developing rural electrification. Con- 
siderable development forecast in next few years. Fundamental plans 


for electrification important. 
ence with telephone lines. 


Some of important problems of interfer- 
Address before the annual convention of 


Nebraska Telephone Association, which was held in Hastings in February 


URAL ELECTRIFICATION is 
R receiving a vast amount of con- 

sideration at this time. We, 
in the telephone industry, serving 
rural telephone patrons, have a pro- 
found interest in this subject. First, 
as citizens, we are interested in im- 
proved conditions on farms; and, 
second, as telephone people, the in- 
creased mileage of electric lines on 
the highways will increase the re- 
quirements for co-ordination of 
physical circuits and equipment to 
avoid impairment of service. 

Census records show that the 
rural population in Nebraska has 
been gradually decreasing for several 
years. While the population of Ne- 
braska as a whole increased about 4 
per cent between 1910 and 1930, the 
growth in population in county-seat 
towns and larger cities was much 
more rapid. This, however, was 
accompanied by a decrease in popu- 
lation in our villages and rural dis- 
tricts. 

Transportation and communication 
facilities, which enable the rural res- 
ident to contact his city neighbors 
and make comparisons between liv- 
ing conditions on the farm and in 
the city, have contributed to this loss 
in rural population. Boys and girls, 
young men and young women of 
school age, who have gone from the 
farm to our cities for high school and 
college education during the period 
in their lives when they are keen ob- 
servers and readily make compari- 
sons of living conditions, are seeking 
vocations which offer more favorable 
living conditions than they are accus- 
tomed to on the farm. 

Surveys made in several hundred 
consolidated rural schools and high 
schools in smaller towns and cities 
in Nebraska, in 1924 and 1927, dis- 
closed that only about 7 per cent of 
pupils between the ages of 15 and 20 
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expect to follow farming as a voca- 
tion, whereas 31 per cent of the 
population were farmers. 

A survey of rural residences in the 
nation, made by the administrator 
of Rural Electrification, shows 80 per 
cent carry water from wells; 75 per 
cent have only outside toilets; 93 per 
cent have neither bathtubs nor show- 
ers; 82 per cent have only kerosene 
or gasoline lamps, and only a neg- 
ligible percentage have any kind of 
refrigeration. Is it any wonder that 
our rural population desires better 
living conditions? 

Rural electrification offers oppor- 
tunities for making farm life more 
attractive and will result in keeping 
more people on the farms. Rural elec- 
trification will make farms more val- 
uable; and from our standpoint: Bet- 
ter farms, with better living condi- 
tions, mean better telephone busi- 
ness. 


Progress of Rural 
Electrification in U. S. 


Rural electrification has been mak- 
ing progress in many parts of the 
United States. The 1930 census re- 
port showed 6,288,648 farms in the 
United States. In 1923 only 177,500 
or 2.8 per cent of these farms had 
electric service, but in 1934 this 
number had increased to 744,000 or 
11.8 per cent, an increase of 420 per 
cent. 

Development figures for Nebraska 
were not discovered; but in Iowa, in 
1923, 11,237 farms had electric serv- 
ice; in 1934, 32,047 farms were thus 
supplied, an increase of 285 per cent, 
which is approximately two-thirds of 
the percentage increase in the United 
States. 

It might be of interest here to note 
that the average annual bill of city 
and rural householders using electric- 
ity in 1934 was $33.44, or $2.79 per 


month. This, however, represented 
an increase current consumption of 
37 per cent over 1930, which, because 
of an average decrease of 16 per cent 
in the cost per kilowatt, resulted in 
an average increase in cost of elec- 
tricity per household of 31 per cent. 

All of which goes to show that, 
when electricity is available with the 
increased comforts and convenience 
it affords, its use has increased ma- 
terially, even under adverse economic 
conditions. 

The greatest difficulty encountered 
in developing rural electrification in 
Nebraska is the cost involved. The 
average number of potential consum- 
ers per mile of highway is slightly 
more than two. Experience in devel- 
oped districts where electric current 
costs are low, demonstrates that only 
approximately three-fourths of these 
become actual consumers, which 
means an average of approximately 
1144 consumers per mile. 

With construction costs not more 
than $950 per mile (as estimated in 
some of our proposed rural electrifi- 
cation districts) each consumer must 
assume the burden of annual charges 
on $633. He must provide directly 
the cost of service lines to his resi- 
dence and buildings, wiring of build- 
ings, transformers and meters, lamps, 
shades, etc., which cost from $150 
up, depending on requirements. 

When the consumer adds to this 
investment his cost of appliances, 
such as electric irons, washers, toast- 
ers, fans, etc., not including elec- 
tric refrigerator, he has an additional 
$150 invested, making the probable 
minimum of $933 on which the con- 
sumer must, in the final analysis, 
bear the annual charges. Annual 
charges at a conservative estimate of 
15 per cent will amount to approxi- 
mately $140 per year, not including 
the cost of electric current used. 
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An interesting plan has been devel- 
oped in the state of Virginia for pro- 
viding rural electrification. Briefly, 
the plan is as follows: The distribu- 
tion lines are owned by a utility, 
either public or private. Consumers 
are required to sign contracts, aver- 
aging about four years, under which 
they guarantee that their minimum 
monthly bill will be approximately 2 
per cent of the average cost of the 
construction per consumer. The Vir- 
ginia plan appears to be reasonably 
sound. 

I have sufficient confidence in the 
state of Nebraska and the people 
who constitute a large part of our 
rural population to believe that, as 
soon as economic conditions permit 
the average farmer in Nebraska to 
enjoy an annual revenue of $800 or 
more, they will find a place in their 
annual budgets for the cost of elec- 
tric service and place themselves in 
position to enjoy many of the benefits 
not now available. 

I am, therefore, forecasting a con- 
siderable development of rural elec- 
trification in Nebraska within the 
next few years, and recommend that 
telephone people prepare themselves 
to meet the problems which will arise 
in connection therewith in such man- 
ner that our industry be not ham- 
pered in its development and service; 
also, that we may offer no unneces- 
sary obstacles to the development of 
electric service. We should adopt the 
principle that any development for 
the general welfare of the population 
we serve, will result in benefit to us. 

Fundamental plans for the develop- 
ment and extension of both communi- 
cation and electrical service should 
be carefully prepared by the people 
at interest. The purpose of these 
fundamental plans would be to enable 
both utilities to develop with a mini- 
mum of investment and expense. 


Need for Cooperation 
Between Utilities Concerned 


It is obvious that both utilities will 
occupy the same highways to a con- 
siderable extent, but, because separa- 
tion is the best interference remedy, 
primary electric supply routes should 
be separated from primary communi- 
cation routes. Secondary electric sup- 
ply lines may parallel primary com- 
munication lines; and, conversely, 
primary electric lines may parallel 
secondary communication lines. How- 
ever, the intimate association of lines, 
which will develop, requires that the 
best of friendly relationships be pro- 
moted and maintained by the two 
utilities. 

The Nebraska Joint Committee on 
Physical Relations between Electric 





Supply and Signal Lines is attempt- 
ing to extend the service it has ren- 
dered in Nebraska in the interest of 
coordination and cooperation by in- 
viting engineers and promoters of 
rural electrification districts to meet 
with the committee for the discus- 
sion of various problems of coordina- 
tion and cooperation. It is expected 
that the results of these meetings 
will be similar to the results obtained 
in the years since the joint commit- 
tee was organized; namely, avoiding 
any serious complications, some of 
which in other states have led to de- 
lays and expensive legal disputes. 


Parallels Between Electric 
And Communication Lines 


Those who are interested in a 
study of some of the technical as- 
pects involved in coordination, would 
do well to read an article by John W. 
Wopat which appeared in TELEPHONY 
on January 4, 1936. In that article 
Mr. Wopat—a graduate of Nebraska 
University Engineering College, and 
now a consulting engineer at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.—brought out many of 
the reasons why extensive parallels 
between electric supply and communi- 
cation lines require carefully planned 
coordination. 

Attention is directed to a few of 
the more important problems which 
are always involved in extensive par- 
allels: First, it has long been recog- 
nized that wherever either the com- 
munication system or the electric 
supply system uses the earth as one 
side of any circuit, the problems are 
much more difficult to solve. Well- 
informed engineers recognize that 
wherever extensive parallels are in- 
volved, grounded telephone circuits 
can not continue to give satisfactory 
service. 

Telephone circuits must be so con- 
structed and maintained that their 
susceptibility to interference is as low 
as practicable. This can be accom- 
plished only by well-balanced lines. 
There should be no considerable dif- 
ference in the resistance of the two 
conductors in the circuit; also, no 
marked difference in capacity to 
ground of the two conductors. 

Grounded ringers must be so ar- 
ranged that the resistances through 
these ringers to ground be equalized 
as nearly as possible. Circuits must 
also be carefully and properly trans- 
posed to provide protection against 
electromagnetic induction. It is also 
obvious that circuits must be main- 
tained free from grounds in protec- 
tion apparatus, and excessive ground 
leakage due to tree contacts avoided. 

It is equally important that elec- 
tric supply generators, transformers, 





and distribution lines be properly de- 
signed, constructed, and maintained. 
The generating machine, which sup- 


plies electric current for the system, | 


must be well designed and main- 


voy 3 


tained; otherwise, serious interfer- } 


ence may result from improper wave 
shape or disturbing currents, which 


are not beneficial to the electric sys- § 


tem. 

Electric current with improper 
wave shape or components is nearly 
always damaging to service on a com- 
munication system where extensive 
parallels exist. The conductors in 
the electric system must be of ap- 
proximately equal resistance and 
have about equal capacity to earth. 

Single-phase taps connected direct 
to three-phase main lines produce an 
unbalanced capacity condition and 
wherever used should be so arranged 
that the total mileage of continuous 
conductor on one phase of the system 
will be as nearly as possible equiva- 
lent to the total mileage of conductor 
on another phase of the system. 

Whenever equality in length of 
conductors can not be readily ob- 
tained, insulating transformers 
should be introduced between the 
three-phase section of line and long 
single-phase taps. 


Transpositions and 
Equal Load Distribution 


Transpositions in electric lines 
need not be as frequent as those re- 
quired in communication circuits, but 
the transpositions in the two systems 
should be carefully coordinated. The 
load should be distributed equally be- 
tween phases for economy of opera- 
tion and freedom from disturbing in- 
fluences. 

Careful attention must also be 
given to the design aid maintenance 
of customer’s apparatus connected to 
electrical lines. A defective motor, 
transformer or rectifier, or a ground 
in the customer’s circuit or apparatus 
will certainly result in the creation 
of disturbing conditions which may 
be carried through the electric dis- 
tribution system. 

These disturbances, though never 
beneficial to the electric system, may 
not be easily detected by those in 
charge of its operation, but may be 
seriously detrimental to service on 
communication circuits involved in 
parallels. 

To sum up the requirements: The 
electric system must be carefully de- 
signed and constructed in order to 
minimize the factors which, when 
present, always increase the difficul- 
ties of coordination. Likewise, the 
communication system must be de- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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a “high" in modern creative design. In them, Automatic 
f ap- Electric engineers have deftly combined rugged strength 
and with compact construction and the beauty of clean, 
earth. simple lines. The result is that everyone who sees these 
oe new models experiences an immediate desire to have 
and one—in his office, and in his home. 
anged This urge to have and use these most modern of tele- 
meps phones, to experience their easy convenience of opera- 
juiva- tion, their marvelous transmission, is being utilized by 
luctor felephone managers everywhere as an active sales force. 
They demonstrate these models personally to prospects 
“4 a and find that the strong appeal of their attractive ap- 
senean pearance and unsurpassed convenience usually results in 
the a new subscriber. By purchasing these Monophones, 
long others are increasing their business and modernizing their 
equipment at the same time. Why not YOU? Write 
for prices and literature. 
ion 
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@ Provides complete protec 
tion at subscriber's premise 
against lightning and crosse 
with electric circuits. 


The Type 14 Sub-Station Arrester is proving to be one of the most popular model 
in the Automatic-Sands line. Telephone companies like its weatherproof constructie 
and find that it pays them to standardize on this one type exclusively, since it can b 
installed either indoors or outside. When mounted outdoors, considerable savings a 


effected in maintenance time and expense by the elimination of ‘'no one at home" call 


The base of this arrester is a single piece of white glazed porcelain, designed 
provide easy access to all terminals. The mounting bracket is of heavily galvanized ire 
and is reversible, permitting a neat-appearing, concealed mounting. A hood of pu 
zinc fits snugly over the arrester block, giving full protection from every extreme ¢ 
weather. The unit comes regularly equipped with two Type 21 5-ampere fuses an 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 


Other types of sub-station arresters for indoor and outdoor use, are included | 
the complete line of Automatic-Sands telephone protection devices listed in Catal 
4068. Send for your copy—today! 


AUTOMATIC-SANDS$ 


TELEPHONE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 


TELEPHONE PROTECTION APPARATUS FOR SUBS | 





AUTOMATIC-SANDS. iam 
TYPE 14 é 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III 


THERE ARE TWO kinds 
of critics: Constructive 
and destructive. Criti- 
cism should always be 
constructive. Series 249 


HE HUMAN race is prone to 

be adverse to criticism, par- 

ticularly if the criticism fails 
to be of a constructive nature. Al- 
though we may be aware that the 
statements made are true, neverthe- 
less, we are immediately placed upon 
the defensive if someone points out 
a weakness or shortcoming in our 
make-up. 

The true aim of criticism is justly 
to discriminate, firmly to estab- 
lish, wisely to prescribe and honest- 
ly to award; but how often these 





aims are destroyed by a tactless re- 
mark! 

There are two kinds of critics— 
the constructive and the destructive. 
The constructive critic is like the 
old-fashioned candle-snuffer that was 
used to snuff off the charred end 
of a candle wick so the flame would 
be brighter. The destructive critic 
mere fault-finder. When you 
criticize someone, and then fail to 
prove that you want to help, you 
have lost one valuable asset—his 
or her confidence. 

This week we have a query: 
“Should we be criticized by other 
operators as to our general re- 
sponse?” The answer is emphatical- 
ly “No.” 

When difficulty is experienced in 
an originating office by failure to 
receive a prompt response from a 
distant office, this condition should 
be referred to the chief operator or 


is a 


Photographs Taken at the Fourth Annual Dance of the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Co., 


Held This Spring in Lisbon, Portugal. 
Interval. Below W. G. T. Pope, 
Be Seen Proposing a Toast. 
the Maxams Club. 


from Orange to Green, Blue, 


Purple and Red, Was Most Enchanting. 


The Above View Was Taken During the Supper 
President and General 
About 400 Attended This Year’s Dance, Which Was Held at 
Colored Lights Were Thrown Upon the Dancers from the Ceiling and 
from Glass Panels Set in the Floor of the Ballroom. 


Manager of the Company, May 


The Effect, as the Lights Changed 
The Pleasant 


Voices of the ‘‘Telephonistas’’ Are a Thing of the Past in Lisbon, the System Having 
Been Cut Over to Automatic. 



















person in charge of the originating 
office in order that she may relay 
this information to the chief opera- 
tor or person in charge at the dis- 
tant office. 

One operator should never criti- 
cize another operator regarding any 
service condition. This merely re- 
sults in ill feeling and a waste of 
time. All service complaints should 
be referred to and handled by some 
one in a supervisory capacity, and 
the person in charge should be very 
tactful in making the service com- 
plaint. Always leave the impres- 
sion that you are calling the con- 
dition to the distant chief opera- 
tor’s attention because you are sure 
she will wish to take immediate 
remedial action. 

The chief operator receiving the 
complaint should be gracious and 
should appreciate the opportunity to 
correct an unsatisfactory condition 
in her office which is resulting in 
poor service to other offices. 

It is also well to bear in mind that 
silence is sometimes the severest 
criticism. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. Shall we enter number on ticket 
if we do not know whether it is 
correct? 

2. Why, when you give a long dis- 
tance operator a BY, and she 
holds the line, is she never on 
the line when you are ready to 
ring her number? 

3. Should one say, “Long Distance” 
in answering a _ subscriber, or 
“This is Long Distance?” 

4. Should we be criticized by other 
operators as to our response? 

5. What rate does an In Collect call 
take, the originating or the ter- 
minating station’s? 

The answers to these traffic questions 

are given on page 36. 
vv 


Prices in Metal Markets 
New York, July 14: Copper—Quiet. 


Electrolytic spot and future, 9.50¢ per 


Ib; export, 9.25c. Tin—Barely steady. 
Spot and nearby, 44.50@44.62c; future, 
43.50@43.62c. lIron—Quiet, unchanged. 
Lead—Steady. Spot New York, 4.60@ 
4.65 per lb; East St. Louis, 4.45c. Zine 


—Dull. 


4.75¢ 


East St Louis spot and future, 
Aluminum—19,00@ 22.0 
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NEW DROP WIRE GRIP USES SNUB PRINCIPLE TO GIVE 


MAXIMUM GRIP WITHOUT DAMAGE TO INSULATION 





Telephone Men Like Feature of Easy 
Installation and Removal of Conductors 


ree Trial Sample Now 
Being Offered to the 
Readers of This Book | 


NEW DROP wire clamp made in a 
unique spiral form and capable of 





standing a strain that will hold the con- 
ductor up to the breaking point, without 
damage to the insulation, has gained the 


approval of hundreds of operating men. 


Specially Designed Spiral 
The holding power of the Kearney 
Drop Wire Grip is obtained by a snub- 
bing principle in which the wire is wound 





in the specially designed, grooved spiral 
as shown in cut below. Eight inches of 
frictional contact with the clamp is thus 
obtained to give a positive grip on the 


wire and insulation, alike. 











£ 


Two tvpes drop wire hooks 


The grip is adaptable to either paired 
outside drop (P.O.D.) or to parallel 
It holds 


straight laid type of drop wire. 








REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN 
OF GROUND CLAMP 


Affords Greater 
Grounding Contact 





The special “wrap-strap” design of 


the new Kearney Clamp-Tite affords 
84° of wire surface area under clamp in 
contact with it, and 44° of rod surface 
area under clamp in contact with it to 
assure maximum bond between ground 
rod and ground wire. 

Under pressure this clamp shapes itself 
to conform with rod and wire and has 
resiliency enough to compensate for 
expansion and contraction and assure a 
tight, permanent fit even under condi- 
For further 
information about their advantages and 


tions of severe vibration. 


economical cost, address: 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORP. 





effectively on either of these conductors | 1226 Clayton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


and may be quickly and conveniently 


| installed or removed from them. 


Free Trial Offer 
As a means of introducing the advan- 
tages of this grip, the Kearney Corpora- 
tion will send you a sample grip without 
Merely Tele- 


phone Department of this company. 


obligation. address the 


Two Special Hooks 
The drop wire and drive hooks 
shown above are now available at rea- 
sonable cost. Prices and information will 
be sent on request. 
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J. W. FARNSWORTH 
vt, @ 2 


of Colchester, 
pioneer of 54 
in the telephone indus- 
try. Moved by a 


78-year-young 
years’ service 
recent newspaper 
article of telephone history concerning 
his former home community at Granby, 
Quebec, Mr. 

“The early days of telephone usage 
in Granby fresh in my 
myself, strung the first tele- 
phone wire put up there. It was a cold, 
stormy day, the 16th day of 


Farnsworth writes: 


are mind be- 


cause I, 


March, in 


the year 1880. The wire was strung 
from the railway station, where my 
brother, Frank B. Farnsworth, was 


agent, to the Eastern Townships Bank. 
Frank and I installed the telephones 


with a three-throw switch and used 
vibrating battery bells, as there was 
no such thing as a transmitter in those 


We talked and 
same instrument but it 


the 
worked fine and 


days. listened in 


many people came to see the telephone 


and to learn if they could really hear 
a voice over the wire. 

One day an Irish gentleman came 
into the station saying: ‘You can't 


make me believe you can hear anyone 


talk over a wire.’ My brother asked 
him if he knew My. Robinson at the 
bank and he said he did. The bank 
was called. We gave the receiver to 
the Irishman, telling him to say ‘hello’ 
and then hold it to his ear. He said 
‘hello’ all right and if the station door 
had been open I think Mr. Robinson 


would have been able to hear him with 
the put 
the ‘phone to his ear, then dropped it 


out using telephone! But he 


suddenly, exclaiming: ‘Be the gods I 
heard him,’ and the talk ended right 
there. 


One day in the jewelry store of W. J. 


Farber, I told him I made telephones 


We went down in his basement where 
he had a wood-turning lathe and I 
turned out some receiver shells for 
him and told him how to finish them 
up. That was his first sight of a tele- 
phone. Later I heard of him as a super- 
intendent in the employ of the Bell 
System. 

I was 54 years in telephone work, 
making telephones, building lines and 
renting instruments. I sold out my 
lines in 1920 and worked for the Cen-- 
tral Telephone Co. of Enosburg Falls, 


Vt., for 12 years, retiring in 1932 when 
the company sold out to the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co.” 
v 

A. R. BONE, of Chicago, IIl., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for many years and vice- 
president of The Illinois Telephone As- 


24 


sociation since 1932, retired on July 1. 
He has been actively engaged in tele- 
phone work since 1887. At the age of 
13 he was employed as night operator 
in a Bell exchange owned and oper- 
ated by his father at Greensburg, Ind. 
He studied his school lessons while on 
duty and recited the following day to a 
tutor. 

He has been with Tele- 
Chi- 


Illinois Bell 
phone Co. and its predecessor, the 





A. R. BONE, Vice-President of The 
illinois Telephone Association, Affili- 
ated With the Illinois Bell and Its 
Predecessors for 38 Years and Since 
1932 Serving as Secretary-Treasurer, 
Retired from Active Service with the 


Bell System on July 1. 
cago Telephone Co., since 1898 as solici- 
tor, exchange manager, special agent, 


commercial superintendent, general 


commercial manager, and_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

In addition to his telephone duties 
he has been active in civie affairs. It 


is reported that he has served on more 
of the Chicago 
of Commerce and for a 


committees Association 
longer continu- 
than any other individual 


The records show that since 1911, when 


ous period 


he became a member of that organiza- 
tion, he has served 87 “committee 
years.” 

Mr. Bone has also been active in 


other civic organizations throughout the 
years. In addition he is a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
The Telephone 
the Electric 
Western 


gineers, 

America, 
of the 
past 


Pioneers of 
and 
of Engineers; 
of the Indiana Society 
of Chicago; member and past president 
of Beta Theta Pi Alumni; director of 
The Illinois Telephone Association since 


Association 
Society 
president 


1921 


tor; 


and now vice-president and direc. 
director and member of the execu- 
committee, Intra State Telephon: 
director of the DeKalb-Ogle Tele- 
phone Co., and director, secretary and 
treasurer of the Central Union Tele. 
phone Co. 


tive 


Co.; 


v 

G. O. PERRY, formerly of Clinton 
Iil., and Kansas City, Mo., is the new 
president of the Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. 
Perry went to Terre Haute from Clin- 
ton, Ill., where for a year he was asso 
ciated with telephone interests there 
Previous to that time, for many years, 


he was president of the community 
group of telephone companies in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsyl- 


vania and Ohio. 


v 

EMMETT SWANSON 
retary-treasurer of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. at Terre Haute 
Ind. Mr. 
years associated with the 
Co., Chicago, IIL, 
ers of telephone equipment. 


is the new sec- 
Citizens 
Swanson was for several 
Automatic 


Electric manufactur 


v 


LOUIS A. NOECKER, 
C., who April 1 
occupying 


Vancouver, B 
from active 
the 


advertising 


retired 
Canadian 
desk 


service after 


Pacific tailways’ 
1924, former well-known tele- 
phone pioneer in Canada. 


since is a 


Mr. Noecker was born at Waterloo 
Ontario He was graduated from the 
College of Pharmacy at Toronto and 
established at Baden, Ontario, a com 
bination drugstore, C. P. R. ticket and 
telegraph office as well as a Dominion 
Express Co. agency and a Bell tel 


phone exchange. In 1899, he became 
assistant to the latter company’s district 
Peterborough, Ont. 
the Pacific Coast in the em- 
ploy of the British Columbia Telephone 
Co., Vancouver. 

In 1910, Mr. Noecker 
business manager on 
the 


international 


manager at Later 


he went to 


was appointed 
the News Ad- 
John Nelson 
president 
He joined 


vertiser when late 


former of Ro- 
tary, was general manager. 


the C. P. R. in 1914. 
v 

LOVELL B. STOWE, special assist- 
ant in the office of Vice-President 
Clarence G. McDavitt of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., for- 
mer manager at Burlington, Vt., and 
divisional cashier at Springfield, Mass.. 
June 5 after 43 


retired on years’ 


service. 
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>») The MASTER 
Ringing Machine 


Automatically Compensates for Variations 
in Input Frequency and Voltage 


aires 


execu 


phone 

. a NOTHING TO WEAR OUT! 
Tele- @ No Moving Parts 

@ No Adjustments 

‘inton @ Economical 

seal @ No Radio Interference 
Mr. @ Produces a Powerful Ring- 
Clin- ing Current 

Pe @ Operates on 110 volts A.C. 

years, 





unity \i = 7 s PRICE, $45.00 
Wis. ae 30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL ot | be 
— You Take No Risk ‘ ips or y 
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{aute 
veral In the new PHILLIPS telephone cord, the outer covering is 
verai ' 
matic LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO composed of a material never before used for the purpose. 
, Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and P P ° : P 
actur sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric This wiry fabric produces a tougher, longer-wearing braid 
— oo a than anything heretofore experienced—one that adds liter- 


San Sy Renting Wutibetes ally months and years of wear to the useful life of the cord! 





. ° Besides this, still further improvement has been effected by 
laying the conductors flat instead of twisting them together 


pees in the usual way—a construction which virtually eliminates 
e “ kinking. Insulation resistance also has been materially in- 
pa: creased by means of a specially-developed process of im- 


pregnation. 


Here at last in the PHILLIPS cord, is a better cord for every 
telephone use—one that you are urged to try at your earliest 


erTioo 


mn the 


. and convenience. To order, merely specify number of conductors, 


length and trim desired. Prices gladly quoted upon request. 


PHILLIPS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Bare and Insulated Copper Wires— 
| Rubber Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet Wire—Power Cables 
| —Switchboard Cables—Paper Insulated Cables—Fiexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Reds, Shapes, etc. 


si RNa 
inted 


; aN PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 
i IN PRICE! WORKS LIMITED 


Ro- 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


7 COLUMBIA’ GRAY LABEL BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Eng- & Supplies Limited, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
' Montreal, Regina and Vancouver 


‘or. | 
~ NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. | 
and 
lal General Offices: NewY ork, N.Y. Branches: San Francisco, Chicago | 
aos Unit of Union Carbide [jg and Carbon Corporation 
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Common Battery Switchboard for 


De.Soto, Mo., Exchange 


N April 22, 1936, a new era of 
telephone service began for the 
of De 


subscribers the Soto 
(Mo.) Telephone Exchange, as a new 
Kellogg 6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard 


was cut into service. This was the cul- 
mination of plans and activities started 
more than six years ago by the officers 
of the company. 


The town of De Soto is located about 


By E. R. SEARS 


Representative of Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


ed president; M. G. Coxwell, chairman, 
and Jack Barth, secretary. 

Shortly after this meeting the new 
company contracted with a St. Louis 
firm to build the first telephone ex- 
change in De Soto. This exchange 
served the subscribers until 1912 when 
it became apparent that a larger switch- 
board would be needed to meet the ever- 
growing requirements of a rapidly ex- 





View in Operating Room of De Sota (Mo.) Telephone Exchange, Showing New Kellogg 
Masterbuilt Switchboard With One Toll and Two Local Positions. 


50 miles south of St. Louis, Mo., on the 
main line of the Pacific Rail- 
road and has a population of 5,069. It 
is purely an industrial city; among the 
various factories and plants are the car 
shops of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
the International Shoe Co.’s 


Missouri 


factory, a 
hat factory and a barrel stave factory. 


Back in 1894 Jack Barth conceived 
the idea of a telephone system in 
De_ Soto. Communication was _be- 


coming essential with the growth of 
the town. After formulating his plans 
he enlisted the aid of M. S. Coxwell and 
E. L. Coxwell, and on May 10, 1897, the 
first meeting was held for the formation 


of the company. G. A. Arows was elect- 


26 


panding town. A three-position 600-line 
magneto switchboard was purchased 
from the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago. 

Shortly after this the management of 
the company was taken over by E. G. 
Coxwell and R. P. Coxwell, sons of one 
of the founders of the original com- 
pany. In 1929, with the growing need 
for greater speed, flexibility and better 
service, it appeared that some drastic 
changes had to be made to give the sub- 
scribers modern service and to take 
care of the increase in business. It 
was decided to change to common bat- 


tery service Kellogg engineers were 
called in and they approved plans to- 





ward that end. In 1932 
plant was completely rebuilt and cabled, 
Then, due to the depression, the work 
was temporarily discontinued until 1935, 

The subscribers were interviewed and 
they agreed to a rate increase which 


was approved by the Missouri Public | 


Service Commission. The company off- 
cials then contracted with the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. for a 6-800 
Masterbuilt switchboard. 

The new board consists of one toll 
position and two local positions. Four 
hundred universal lines are wired and 
the board is supplied with ten toll and 
ten rural drop-ended lines. It-is equipped 
throughout with universal cord circuits, 
incorporating automatic ringing which 
provides dark keyshelf and revertive 
ringing tone. The power equipment is 
mounted on a steel rack and consists 
of a charge control panel, one ringing 
interrupter panel with automatic switch- 
ing circuit, one ringing machine panel 
and a voltage control automatic charg- 
ing circuit. 

The company is featuring the 
Kellogg 900 type self-contained handset 
telephone and several hundred have al- 
ready been installed at De Soto. 

The plant construction work and 
the installation of the new switch- 
board was under the direct supervision 
of R. P. Coxwell, secretary and gen- 
eral manager; E. G. Coxwell, presi- 
dent, and Edward Denny, plant super- 
intendent. The traffic force consists of 
Miss Gertrude Rohlfling, chief operator; 
Miss Ruth Kent, Mrs. Hazel Fink, Mrs. 
Iva Bush, Mrs. Rose Boehm, Mrs. Lucille 
Bettlick and Mrs. Hattie Drew, op- 
erators. 


new 


, 
National Convention 
Set for October 13-16 


F. B. MacKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, announces that this year’s 
national convention will be held at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 13 to 
16 inclusive. Arrangements will be the 
same as for the past three years, the 
25th floor being set aside for manufac- 
turers’ headquarters and exhibits and 
the Tower room on the 28th floor for 
the convention sessions. 
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A Feature of the 
BURGESS Twin-Six 
Telephone Battery 


CONSTRUCTION 


Smooth Top 


Resistant to Oils 


5 
44Ay 
a bs at y, 
v a =4 


Space between Pan 


| a 
Cells for Expansion hon ws 
= 4 j Efficient Cells of Heavy 
ae } Drown Zinc—12% More 
se } a hetive Area Thon Two 
} 


No. 6 Cells 


Absorbent 
Inner Lining >; 


Outer Fibre Case 
Sized to Resist Moist- 
ure - Heat Welded 


Low Resistance 


Conductors 


installation because only two 
connections are necessary instead 
of four. 


Price is 39c each in lots of 30. 
Order today from Inland Equip- 


Burgess No. 4F2J represents the 
first radical improvement in bat- 
tery construction in years. Weighs 
40% less than batteries replaced 
—takes 30% less space in car, 
truck, or shelf. Protected by mois- 
tureproof jacket. Long, even 
voltage performance. It simplifies 


Max F. Hosea, President, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The TWIN- SIX by 


==SURGESSS= 





PROTECT THAT NEW TELEPHONE 


And the subscriber’s premises against high potentials 
or crosses with power circuits with a Cook type 0 
protector. 





This fully enclosed weatherproof and fireproof 
protector is ideal to place at both ends of a 
one-pair lead-covered cable running under a 
railroad, highway or bridge. 


For one or two drops from an unprotected 
cable terminal in rural districts where high 
potential circuits run over these drops; 
0 type protectors at both ends of the 
telephone drop will adequately protect 
both the telephone instrument and 
cable. 


Regardless of the type of fuse you 
use in your outside plant, there 
is a Cook type 0 type arranged 
for such fuse. 


Equipped with True Gap Dis- 
chargers that will not per- 
manently ground the line, 
and which will not give 
trouble from dust and 
moisture. 





ment Company (Distributors) | 





Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 


448 Pages 
$5.00 


6 by 9 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Hood, Springs, Studs, 
Nuts and Washers 
are all of Everdur, 


a non - corrosive 
metal of great 
strength and 
electrical con- 
ductivity. 





2700 Southport Ave. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. *™ ciickco“ 


| 
| bn : 


“COLUMBIA” GRAY LABEL 
TELEPHONE BATTERY 
SERVICE LIFE [Jp 











INCREASE 
IN 
PRICE! 





| NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


| General Offices: New York,N.Y. Branches: San Francisco, Chicago 
Unit of Union Carbide (aig and Carbon Corporation 
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Commission and 


Court Activities 


Michigan Bell Agrees 
to Try Reduced Rates 


The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. has 
notified the Public Utilities 
the commission’s 


Michigan 
that 
ing of June 30, ordering a 


find- 


$1,500,000 re 


Commission 


duction in telephone rates and charges, 


will be put into effect (TELEPHONY of 
July 11.) 
In a letter to the commission, G. M 


Weich, president of the telephone com- 


pany, said: “While we disagree with 
the commission’s findings and opinion 
on many points, we are prepared to put 
the rates ordered by the commission 
into effect, reserving the right to con- 
test these rates at a later date if the 
returns do not prove adequate.” 

The letter asks that should the new 


rates not prove fair to the company, an 


expeditious adjustment be made. It is 


stated also that the company is con- 
fident that it would win the case “‘some- 
time,” should it be continued in the 
courts However, the company makes 
it clear that it will withdraw its suit 
now before the United States District 
Court and ‘“‘thus terminate all existing 


litigation” in the 


The 


rate case controversy 


five points on which the company 


disagrees with the commission’s finding 
are: 
(1) The setting of the fair value of 


telephone furnishing 


intrastate service at only $145,000,000. 


property used in 


(2) Determination of 5.5 per cent as 
1 fair rate of return. 
(3) Reduction to 3 per cent of the 





Photograph Taken at Redwood Falls District Meeting of the Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Meetings Were Also Held at Lanesboro and Waterville, on June 23 and 24, 
Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co., Was Host at Lanesboro; G. W. Gottry, of the Minnesota Community Telephone Co. at Water- 


ville and Bert Kleaver, Manager of the Redwood County Rural Telephone Co., at Redwood Falls. 
of the Meetings Were Addressed by F. C. Marvin, 


Attended the Lanesboro Meeting. All 


allowance to be set aside for accrued 
depreciation. 
(4) The decision that sufficient proof 


had not been submitted with respect to 
services supplied under the license con- 
tract by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
The 


property and expenses as between inter- 


(5) allocation made of exchange 


state and intrastate toll service 


7" Ww 
New York Telephone 
Co. Accepts Rate Cut 


No opposition will be accorded the re- 
ruling of the New York Public 
Commission reducing rates 


cent 


Service 


(miscellaneous service and connection 
charges, hand and extension sets and 
short haul toll calls) of the New York 
Telephone Co. by over $4,000,000 a 
year, stated President James L. Kilpat 
rick on July 8. It had been intimated 


that 
cision in 


the company might contest the de- 
the 
the board for further 


courts or else appeal to 
the 


management will accept the finding and 


hearings, but 
the new rates go into effect on August 1 
(TELEPHONY of July 4). 

The the 
was based on (1) the heavy cost of con- 
the 
against the board; 
epinion 


decision to accede to order 


tinuing rate case or of litigation 
(2) the commission's 
that a 
the amounts 
aside for depreciation; and (3) the hope 
that the temporary 


vision, taken in 


directing reduction be 


made temporarily in set 
depreciation 


with im- 


pro- 
connection 
proved general business and some stim- 


Respectively. M. 


ulation in telephone usage due to lower 
rates, offset a substantial portion 
of the revenue lost, and that net reve- 
nues will not be materially decreased 
President Kilpatrick pointed out that 
under the most favorable 
tions the company is facing large and 
expense. The 
payroll will $4,000,000 this year 
1935, and taxes will increase $4- 
000,000 to a total of $24,000,000, or over 
$10 for 
addition, 


will 


even condi- 


unavoidable increases in 
rise 
over 
service. In 


each telephone in 


there are certain claims for 
New York City taxes against the com- 
which, if the 


time of increase 


pany, upheld, would at 


adjudication further 
taxes by $3,300,000 

In 1937 social security taxes for old- 
age pensions begin, which, together 
with taxes for unemployment insurance, 
total that 


taxes 


will $2.500,000 for 
1940 


mated to 


year In 
are 
$4,200,000. 


esti- 
The 
has been advised that the com 
of doubtful 
will 


these additional 
amount to 
ccempany 


mission's order is 


legality 
the 
questions 


despite this, it give new 


but 
though it 
the 


rates a trial even 


the propriety of temporary reduc 


tion in depreciation rates Improved 


conditions 
the 


play an 
the 


business 


important 


part in decision of company's 


, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Company 
Under FCC Jurisdiction 


In a decision which, if 
Federal 


would 


approved by 
Communications Commis- 
FCC 


companies, 


the 
over lo- 
Ar- 
commis 


sion, widen control 
Davis G 
the 


the 


cal telephone 


nold, chief examiner for 


sion, held on July 9 that Rochester 


(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. is subject to 
federal regulation because it “is deemed 
to be under the indirect control of the 


Bell company.” 
The per 
the Rochester company’s common stock, 


3ell owns only 33! cent of 


on June 25. Enthusiastic District 
W. Williams. Manager of the 


Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
President, and J. C. Crowley, Jr., Secre- 


tary of the Minnesota Association, and A. N. Fancher, Supervisor of Telephones for the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
The Main Subject Was Cooperation and Coordination Between Rural Electrification Groups and Communication Lines. 


sion. 
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S but Examiner Arnold held the Bell had 
an “indirect” control because the Roch- 
ester corporation cannot consolidate 
with any other company, change its cer- 
tificate of incorporation, change the 
capital stock, or lease, sell, or convey 
any property without consent of 80 per 
eent of the common stock. 

The complete control is, therefore, 
not in the hands of those individuals 
who own the majority of the respond- 
nt’s outstanding common stock, but the 
respondent is under the joint control 

hose individuals and the Bell com- 
any. insofar as the respondent is able 

) perform certain acts,” he held. 

On this basis he held that the Roch- 
ester company “is a carrier engaged in 
interstate communications through 
hysical connection with the carrier 

ontrolling,” and, therefore, is subject 
the jurisdiction of the FCC. 


vVyYv 
Complaint, Alleging Terri- 
torial Invasion, Dismissed 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
has dismissed the complaint filed 
the Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co. against the Walnut Grove Telephone 
Co. based on the fact that the latter 
s four stations in the small town of 
Orchard, where the Continental com- 
owns the local exchange. 
The commission finds that as these 
stations were located there before the 
Continental company purchased the ex- 
hange and before general order 60, 
hich is intended to protect telephone 
mpanies from invasion of their terri- 
y by competitors, property rights 
ere acquired which the commission is 
werless to change by any order, and 
which it finds would be unaffected by 
order to remove them, as asked by 
omplainant. 
7 F 


Newly-Formed Company 
Asks Bond Issuance 


Application has been filed with the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
e Public Telephone Corp. of Delaware, 
sking approval of a $40,000 bond issue 
and $25,000 of stock, proceeds to be used 

purchasing the exchanges at Arnold, 
Callaway, Page, Tryon, Ewing, Staple- 
ton and Oconto from the Western Tele- 
Phone Corp. Most of.these are small 
exchanges, their total revenues for. the 
last 12 months slightly exceeding $25,- 
E. C. Hunt, who is one of the incorpo- 
‘ators of the Public Telephone Corp., 
las already purchased these exchanges 
(rom the Western Telephone Corp., 
hich still retains some of its holdings 
it Northeastern Nebraska, and along 
With the stock and bond issue he has 
sked approval of these purchases and 


( Please turn to page 36) 
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MAKING IT 


Easy and Convenient 


TO TELEPHONE 


A department store counter as shown above is a 
convenient and prominent location for a Gray 
Telephone Pay Station. 


This is only one of many possible locations for pay 
stations. All railway and bus stations, hotel lob- 
bies, drug stores, cigar stores, etc., in your territory 
are revenue producing locations for a pay station 


installation. 


Write the Gray Telephone Pay Station Company today for 
assistance in making a survey of your community. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., Chicago 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., Rochester 
Or any other telephone supply house 





GRAY 


TELEPHONE 
PAY 
STATIONS 





“Sub-Cycle,” the New 
Ringer for Exchanges 


The Lorain Products Co., of Lorain, 
Ohio, has recently placed its “Sub-Cycle” 
ringer for telephone on the 
market consider- 
able type 
pro- 
from 
supply 


exchanges 
attracted 
This is a 


and it has 


attention. new 
which 
ringing current 
alternating 
without moving parts. 


static frequency converter, 


duces telephone 
commercial power 
Fantastic as this statement may seem, 
it is stated that this machine is designed 
sound funda- 
mental engineering principles. The basic 
principle on which this converter oper- 
that of 
tuned to 20 cycles. 
initiated 
which in 
relay. 


around, and based upon, 


ates is circuit 
The oscillations are 


by the operation of a switch, 


an oscillating 


this case is actuated by a 
This relay is equipped with a single 
contact which is opened the 


connected to ma- 


when 
the 
during 


power supply is 
which remains 


the converter is 


chine and open 


the time 


operating. 


“Sub-Cycle”’ Ringer Especially Designed by 
the Lorain Products Co. for Use in Tele- 
phone Exchanges. 


When the commercial power is discon- 
nected from the machine, the relay re- 
leases and the contact closes. 

After the oscillations are started, they 
are maintained by the impression of the 
power supply voltage. 
tions are established shock-excita- 
tion, accomplished by charging a con- 
denser to maximum voltage and at the 


The first oscilla- 
by 


sume time short-circuiting an induc- 
tance. When the relay operates 





The Manufacturers’ Department 


(epening the contact), the short-circuit 
is removed from around the inductance 
and the condenser discharges to set up 
the oscillations. 

If the 60-cycle power fails the relay 
will release, and reoperate when the 
power is restored. Thus the equipment 
is always self-starting. 

The principles here described should 
not be confused with the super-hetero- 
dyne radio circuit where two different 
frequencies are necessary to produce a 
third, or beat, frequency. With this 
converter it will be noticed, only one 
input and one output frequency is in- 
volved. 

The characteristics of the wave form 
of the current produced by the “Sub- 
Cycle” are continuously uniform and 
contain no high peaks, and is compara- 
ble to the wave form of the 
tary machines. The absence of the 
higher harmonics in the output wave 
makes it possible to dispense with both- 


best ro- 


ersome noise-killing filters on a tele- 
phone system when using this con- 
verter. The output frequency is always 


one-third of the input frequency, 
gardless of fluctuations in 
supply. 


re- 
the power 
The machine automatically ad- 
justs itself to these frequency changes. 

The maximum power output is 20 
watts. The voltage regulation of the 
converter is held within narrow limits. 
The output voltage variation between 
no-load and full-load, it is stated, does 
not exceed 8 volts at any time. 

An interesting fact concerning the 
machine is that the input voltage can 
be varied over a wide range without 
changing the no-load output voltage. In 
other words, if the output is 90-volts 
with 110-volt input, the input voltage 
can substantially increased or de- 
creased and the output will remain at 
90-volts. This, knows, is 
not parallel to the action of an ordinary 
transformer—when the input voltage is 


be 


as everyone 


decreased, naturally the output watts 
also decreases in about the same pro- 
portion. 

On one test using a standard ma- 


chine the output of which measured 23 
watts, an output voltage of 90 was main- 
tained; with the input reduced to 60- 
volts, the output watts reduced to only 
12. Twelve watts output is still a 
healthy capacity for any ringing ma- 
chine and, of course, this low voltage 
will never be encountered in actual op- 
eration. 

The output may be either 90 or 
volts. The 75-volt tap may be used 
where the plant condition may call for 
this lower voltage. This converter may 
be obtained for 110-115 or 220-volts, 60 


io- 





or 50 cycles alternating current. Wit 
60-cycle input current the output is » 
cycles; and with 50 cycles the outpy 
is 16% cycles. This type converter ; 
guaranteed to be inherently non-inte,. 
fering with radio reception. 


Reverting ringing tone can be use 


Wave Form of Current of “‘Sub-Cycle,” 
Continuously Uniform, Containing No 
High Peaks. 


with the “Sub-Cycle” machine, as it is 
regularly furnished with a “tone coil 
for the production of reverting tone 
No additional equipment is necessary 
when this feature is required in offices 
equipped with condensers for returning 
tone to the calling subscriber. The re 
verting tone level is also adjustable 
This tone coil does not interfere with 


ror impair ringing efficiency in the 
slightest. 
The “Sub-Cycle” converter is con 


tained in a steel cabinet 8 ins. by lls 
and weighs 29 pounds. 

may be 
on the front or 


ins. by 5 ins. 
install and 


mounted either 


is easy to convel- 
iently 
rear of any power panel or on the wall 
Only one precaution must be taken in 
installation of the machine. That 
is to make sure that a 25-watt lamp is 
connected in series with each branch of 
the ringing leads extending to each pe 


the 


sition of the switchboard. 
The simplicity of this machine, it is 
appeals to the average tele 


It requires no more attel 


declared, 
phone man. 
tion or maintenance than a bell-ringing 
transformer. 
vy 

Latest Designs in 

Leich Equipment 
Co., of Genoa, 


two 


The 
Il., 
op 


Leich 


just 


Electric 
issued catalogs 


design 


has new 
of telephone mag 
ringing equipment, 
telephone construction 


its latest 
neto switchboards, 


relays, batteries, 


material and testing equipment. One 
catalog (Bulletin No. 165) is entitled 
“Leich Telephones” and the other (Bul- 


letin No. 174) is entitled “Leich Mag 
neto Switchboards.” 
The catalog on switchboards prints 
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which should give 
men food for thought: 
farm telephones are 


these paragraphs 
many telephone 


“Thousands of 


as obsolete as 10-year-old automobiles. 
They make as much noise as an old car 
but you cannot understand what it is 
all about. The telephone is the greatest 
money-saving and home-safety equip- 
ment the farmer has but, in many cases, 
the telephone and the system to which 


it is connected are in a deplorable con- 


dition. 
Modern handset telephones, which 
cover the whole range of the voice, 


would eliminate all repeating of words 
and make the use of the telephone a 
pleasure. With a modern wall tele- 
phone, equipped with a handset, it is 
possible to speak in a low voice and be 
heard perfectly. With this type of in- 
strument it is possible to sit comfort- 
ably at a desk or table while talking. 

Leich wall and desk type telephones, 
equipped with handsets, are reasonably 
priced and can be furnished to meet the 
conditions of any system.” 

In the foreword of its switchboard 
catalog, the Leich Electric Co. invites 
telephone men to visit its factory at 
Genoa, Ill., and see manufactured the 
equipment which they inter- 
ested in purchasing. “Leich switchboard 
equipment,” the catalog states, “is noted 
for its fine wiring and accessible mount- 
ing. We would like you to see the hon- 
est material and effort which 
are put into Leich products.” 


may be 


sincere 


vyv 


Canadian Telephones & 
Supplies Aids Rescue 


There is nothing 
the telephone for 
work, 
under 


in the use of 
emergency rescue 
but seldom has it been employed 
conditions so difficult as those 
that existed at the time of the recent 
mine accident at Moose River, Nova 
Scotia. The dramatic history of that 
is still fresh in the public 
mind, and it is common knowledge that 
the rescue of Dr. Robertson and his 
friends was accomplished only after the 
most heroic and exhausting efforts on 
the part of the entombed and the rescu- 
ing parties. 

For several days during the time that 
the tunneling operations were going on, 
the telephone played a considerable part 
in providing the victims with emergen- 
cy communication to the outside world 
(TELEPHONY of May 16). The difficulty 
of doing this was aggravated by the 
fact that the only space available 
through which apparatus could be low- 
ered—was a drill hole measuring less 
than one inch in diameter. Obviously, 
to use the ordinary type of telephone or 
transmitter was out of the question. 

Through the ingenuity of the engi- 
neers of the Maritime Telephone & 


new 


disaster 
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BUILT TO “TAKE IT” 


bo hide 


anion 


THE YEAR ’ROUND N 





IN HOT WEATHER OR ICY COLD OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY 


Pin-Type Glass INSULATORS are OK for long life 


@ There’s no proving ground for in- 
sulators like actual service right up 
on the poles where nature 
can hammer away at them 
winter and summer with 
cold, heat, rain, frost, wind / 
and snow. That’s where \ 
Hemingray Insulators have 
proved they are unaffected 


“Still in the Lead’’ 











OWENS-ILLINOIS 
Lass | 
; PRODUCTS 


is 


by seasonal or sudden temperature 
changes. They are homogeneous in 


character and possess only 
one coefficient of expan- 
sion. Write us about your 
requirements ... Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, 
Structural Materials Divi- 
sion, Muncie, Indiana. 





Telegraph Co. of Halifax, N. S., a trans- 
mitter supplied by Canadian Telephones 
& Supplies, Ltd,. was modified to fit into 
this small diameter. This was done by 
taking the transmitter apart, removing 
the carbon cell and diaphragm, and then 
cutting the diameter of the diaphragm 
down to a diameter of approximately 
%ths of an inch, leaving projecting lugs 
which were bent over for use in mount- 
ing. 

Connecting wires were soldered to the 
back terminal of the carbon cell and to 
the brass frame, the transmitter being 
secured in the barrel of an 
“fountain pen” flashlight. 
cut to suitable length to form an acous- 
tical chamber, and the 
completely taped to make it waterproof. 


Ever Ready 
The cap was 


whole assembly 


The assembly was then tested for prac- 
tical transmission. 

The line wires were attached and the 
transmitter lowered down the small drill 
hole, approximately 103 feet long, where 
it was finally secured by the imprisoned 
men and dragged to the place where 
they were taking refuge, about 40 feet 
distant. 

At the time, no receiver was available 
which could be adapted to fit the drill 
hole. One secured the 
day and successfully powered, 


following 
but 
that time the entombed men were too 
weak to risk making the trip to get it. 
Communication by _ telephone 


was 


by 


could, 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER_ 


IT WAS LOWERED DOWN THE DRILL HOLE 
TO THE MEN ENTOMBED IN THE MOOSE 
RIVER MINE, AND FURNISHED THE 
SOLE COMMUNICATING LINK WITH 
THE SURFACE FOR 64 TRAGIC 





HOUR 








Flashlight Type of Telephone Transmitter 
Devised for Nova Scotia Mine Rescue. 


therefore, be 
tion 


direc- 
underground to the 
surface—which was, of course, the most 
important. 
shout 


carried on in 


only—from 


one 


However, it was possible to 
replies—practically limited to 
“yes” or “no’—down the drill hole. 

In spite of the difficult conditions, ag- 
gravated by the continuous flow of wa- 
ter through the drill hole and 
mine floor, the transmitter gave 
and good transmission. At the surface, 


on the 
clear 





Bomb Aged 


and Tested 


“w 














.*% 
qvey 
Vv 
Telephone buyers who purchase wire on 
a cost per year basis will be interested 
in our “OXYGEN BOMB" aged wire, a 
reliable means in conjunction with physi- 
cal tests, of approximating the life of 
rubber insulation. In the “OXYGEN 
BOMB" the Whitney Blake insulated 
conductor is subjected to oxygen at ex- 
tremely high pressure for days at a 
temperature much higher than encount- 

ered in service. 


Telephone Wire 


RUBBER COVERED 
COPPERWELD - BRONZE 
COPPER 
DROP - INSIDE and BRIDLE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Whitney Blake Co. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS IN U.S. A, 





Gray baR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y. C. 











&2 
ven 


the line wires were connected to a by! 
tery-operated amplifier taken from th 
telephone company’s public address sys. 
tem, and thence to three sets of heaj. 
band receivers. 

During the period of operation—j 
hours—the transmitter gave no troub 
whatever, being free frying o 
packing. So sensitive the trang 
mitter that conversation between thos 
below could be clearly heard, and those 
the surface could hear the sounds 
made by the approaching rescue work. 
ers some time before they were audib 
to the imprisoned men. 


from 
was 


on 


Considering the improvised nature 9) 


the transmitter, and the hurried man 


ner in which it was adapted to the con. | 


ditions, the use of the telephone in this 
event seems well worthy of a place ip 
telephone history. 


vy 


Pioneer Independent Writes 
Book, “Industrial Liberty” 


Henry Shafer, manufacturer and or 
ganizer of locally-owned public utili 
ties and internationally known in the 


pioneering years of Independent teleph 
ony, has recently published a _ booklet 
“Industrial Its Effect on Na 
tional Recovery and Advancing Civiliza 
tion.” 


Liberty 


In this booklet, the great work of the 
Independent telephone 
cially those of the first ten years’ de 
velopment period) is cited as a concrete 
example of the 
freedom of industry to avoid the whir!- 


pioneers (espe 


absolute necessity of 
which Mr 
Shafer says is now threatening all cil 
ilized countries. 

As the 
panies, 


pool of socialism, or worse, 


owners of telephone con- 
as well as other nationally or- 
industries in 


ganized this 


have 


country 
fear socialization of 
their property and means of livelihood 
the Independent telephone 
pioneers are best qualified from actual 
the value of 
the 
their respective communities—it is sug 
gested in “Industrial Liberty” that the 
Independent telephone pioneers lead it 
the public opinion 


reason to 


and as 


experience to vouch for 


freedom of industry to voters in 


organizing force of 


so that those elected to public offices 
(especially to Congress) may be con 
verted to a governmental policy of 


freedom of industry as well as to free 
speech and a free press. 


To equalize the cost of bringing t 
the attention of the voters the impor 


tance of freedom of industry, the aé- 
vance edition of the booklet “Industrial 
is priced at $1.00 per single 
copy, and exclusive sales agencies it 
political wards or counties are offered 
first to owners (or ex-owners) of Inde 
telephone 


Liberty,” 


pendent companies before 
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the offer is extended to owners of 


} other industries. The initial copy and 


agency reservation may be secured by 
writing to Henry Shafer, 6537 N. Camp- 
bell avenue, Chicago. 


Mi v 
New Bulletin on 


Police Radio Equipment 

A new bulletin recently published by 
the Western Electric Co. illustrates and 
describes radio-telephone transmitting 
equipment No. 309A for use by police de- 
partments. The equipment covered by 
this comprehensive booklet is suitable 
for installations to serve metropolitan 
centers, counties or states. 

The 90A radio frequency amplifier in- 
cluded in the description and the 630A 
non-directional microphone are new ad- 
ditions to the already extensive line of 
Western Electric police radio equipment 
offered by the Graybar Electric Co. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION IN NEBRASKA 


(Concluded from page 18) 
signed and maintained so it will not 
be unduly affected by the proximity 
of electric lines. 

With both systems properly de- 
signed and constructed, eternal vigi- 
lance and good housekeeping are al- 
ways required to maintain those sat- 
isfactory conditions. 

The physical hazards involved at 
locations where the electric and com- 
munication lines must cross or be in 
close proximity to each other, can be 
greatly reduced and generally avoided 
by adhering to the minimum require- 
ments for separation, clearance, and 
climbing space prescribed in the elec- 
trical safety code. 

The National Electrical Safety 
Code is compiled by the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Standards 
at Washington, D. C., and may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The price 
of the several editions has varied 
from 30 to 60 cents per copy. 

The National Electrical Safety 
Code is an authority on specifications 
for clearance, separation, and climb- 
ing space and so recognized by many 
States, including Nebraska. It is also 
recognized by many courts. In any 
case where a claim for damages may 
be made, if it can be shown that the 
defendant did not reasonably well 
comply with the safety code, nearly 
any court or jury is likely to decide 
that he is guilty, at least of contribu- 
tory negligence. 

No investment, which any tele- 
Phone company may make, will con- 
tribute more to accident prevention 
among telephone employes and the 
public served over lines in exposed 
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locations, than providing copies of 
the safety code and encouraging care- 
ful study and application of its re- 
quirements by those employes re- 
sponsible for the construction and 
maintenance of lines. 

The advent of electrical distribu- 
tion systems in territory served by 
grounded communication circuits fre- 
quently raises the question as to who 
should pay the cost of making the 
grounded lines metallic, and how the 
utility upon which that burden falls 
may be provided with sufficient reve- 
nue to compensate for the additional 
investment and expense. 

In some cases, the electrical utility 
has contributed toward making com- 
munication circuits metallic. This, of 
course, adds to the cost of the electric 
utility development. In those cases, 
the consumer of electric current must 
be expected to pay annual charges on 
this increased cost. 

How does this procedure affect the 
communication utility? Addition has 
been made to its physical plant with- 
out corresponding increase in its cap- 
ital set-up. The communication util- 
ity must pay additional taxes, assume 
the burden of maintaining the addi- 
tional plant, and provide for its re- 
placement at the end of its useful 
life. Therefore, there are good rea- 
sons why the communication utility 
should provide the extra capital re- 
quired to metallicize its lines. 

Regulatory bodies generally appre- 
ciate this situation, and have evi- 
denced a willingness to prescribe 
practical remedies when determining 
rates for either utility. 

From the consumer’s standpoint, 
it is certain that any consumer, or 
group of consumers, that uses both 
services, will, in the final analysis, 
pay the total cost of service which 
he enjoys, even though as in the case 
of indirect taxation he may not 
readily identify all of the separate 
items of cost. 

The difficulties, which have been 
called to your attention, are not in- 
surmountable. Such problems have 
been solved in cases too numerous to 
mention, when proper cooperation, 
coordination, and vigilance are exer- 
cised. 

With the return of improved eco- 
nomic conditions, which will soon be 
realized, we can look forward with 
confidence to increased farm reve- 
nues, which will provide in the farm- 
er’s budget an opportunity to obtain 
electric service and enjoy many of 
the comforts and conveniences, which 
have previously been beyond his 
reach. Better farm revenues and bet- 
ter living conditions on the farm will 
certainly mean better business for 
the communication industry. 











SUBSTATION 
PROTECTORS 


xk * 


Meet every re- 
quirement for 
telephone pro- 
tection. 


No. 977HH 


An indoor pro- 
tector that is 
accurate and 
self-cleaning in 
operation, easy 
to install, and 
built to last. 


Write for a sample 


Reliable 
Electric 
Company 


CHICAGO 
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OBITUARIES 


JOHN HIPSKIND, aged 85, former 
city councilman and organizer of the 
Home Telephone Co., Wabash, Ind., 

1896. died recently at the home of 

s daughter, Mrs. F. E. Dester in Wa- 
bash. Funeral services were held at St. 
Bernard’s Catholic Church. 

Mr. Hipskind, nearly a lifelong resi- 
dent Wabash county, having migrated 
with his parents from Germany at the 
age of 4, started his career as super- 
intendent of the Wabash Church & 
School Furniture Co. Later he became 

general building contractor. He or- 
eanized the Hipskind Heating & Plumb- 
ine Co. with his son, Fred, at Wabash 
in 1899 The company was moved to 

Fort Wayne in 1926. 

After organizing the Home Telephone 


Co. of Wabash in 1896, Mr. Hipskind re- 
mained treasurer of that company until 
it was sold to the United Telephone Co., 
three Although he 
from the plumbing and heating business 
ago he continued his 
ions with telephone work until 1933. 


ago retired 


years 


years connec- 


v 
JOSEPH H. HOPPES, native of 
juffalo, N. Y., general manager of the 
North American Telegraph Co., man- 


ager of the Kingston, Ontario, office of 
the Canadian Pacific Telegraph Co. and 
of 1881, died last 
Only a few months 
he had the 55th 
anniversary of his communications 
In ill health for some weeks, 
his death was nevertheless sudden and 
a shock to many friends and associates 


telephone pioneer 
month at Kingston. 
previously observed 


career 


over a very wide area in the United 
States and Canada. 

seginning as a messenger with the 
Rathbun Co. at Millpoint, Ont. (now 


Deseronto), April 1, 1881, Mr. Hoppes 
Saw and shared in the development of 
telephone service in that vicinity from 
the time that iron line serv- 


one wire 





Largest Independent 
71 MANUFACTURER 
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icing 12 telephones carried all of the 
traffic. He saw, the development 
of the switchboard exchange 
the introduction of the Gilliland 
with the flat split keys and the various 
stages of progress to the modern dial 
system and world-wide radio-telephony. 

Reminiscing upon the early days in 
telephone work, Mr. Hoppes wrote 
follows last January: 

“I remember assisting in the string- 
ing of telephone wires, climbing poles 
and putting wires through a “T’-shaped 
rubber insulator screwed into the 
crossarm on the underside. I also had 
considerable experience with the 2,500- 
ohm magneto bells then used on party- 
also the 80-ohm bells 
and the early Blake long distance trans- 
mitter. 

I recall being out 
places to clear buzzing noises on these 
transmitters and did this by removing 


too, 
service, 


board 


as 


lines; magneto 


sent to various 


the rubber band that covered the 
spring holding the carbon with the 


brass pins 
Mr. 
anecdotes 


onto the diaphragm.” 
Hoppes told many interesting 
of the “old days,” notably 
those having to do with a 10-inch diam- 
splice “that worked” on a sub- 
marine cable torn up from the bed 
of the Bay of Quinte by a boat’s wheel. 
He helped to lay the first cables joining 
Deseronto with the Prince Edward 
shore, connecting Demorestville, North- 
port and Picton, and another 
linking Rockport, Ont., and Westmin- 
ster Park in New York state. 

He installed the first telephones 
1895 


eter 


cable 


at 
Shannonville and Marysville, in 
v 

DR. EDWIN W. BULLOCK, for many 
years identified with preven- 
tion and first aid instruction work in 
northeastern public utilities, died sud- 
denly at his home in Somerville, Mass., 
on July 7. He was about 71 years of 


accident 


age. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Medical School Dr. Bullock practised 
a few years in Haverhill, Mass., join- 
ing the New Hampshire staff of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. as a right of way man. In 1917 he 
became an instructor in first aid in the 
New Hampshire division and in 1923 
became a physician in the company’s 
medical department, specializing in 
safety engineering. He was retired in 
1930 on a pension, but continued to 
practice accident prevention work for 
the Charles H. Tenney & Co. public 
utilities then centered near Boston, 
leaving that service last spring. 
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Telephone Cable... Paper Insulated 
and Leaded 


OEBLING makes available a 
wide variety of electrical wires 
and cables to meet practically every 
telephone and telegraph need. In 
addition to those shown, Roebling 
makes:— Parallel Telephone Wire 
.-- Rubber Insulated and Braided, 
Bare Copper and Bronze Wire, 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire, Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Branches in other cities 





Telephone Switchboard Cable... . 
Silk and Cotton Insulated and Leaded 





Twisted Pair Telephone Wire... . 
Rubber Insulated and Braided. 


RR 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 








Buyer’s Weekly Guide 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phiilipsdale, R. 1.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, bare 


switchboard cable, 


copper’ wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—telephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire, interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 











Wire, Switchboard Wire, Interior Tele- 
phone Wire. W. L. Runzel, President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords 

B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 


tion Co., Galveston, Texas — Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt 


Minne- 
Western 
treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or Butt treated 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES 
OF COMMISSIONS 


(Continued from page 29) 
also of their transfer to the new 
poration. 


cor- 


Mr. Hunt is a pioneer in the telephone 
field in Nebraska, and is the chief 
owner of other operating compa- 
nies, all in the northeastern part of the 
state. He began as the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. of Malmo, but its 
headquarters are now located at Blair, 
where Mr. Hunt the local 
change incorporated as the Blair Tele- 
phone Co. 
recent 
into the 


four 


business 


owns ex- 


Several of his purchases in 


years have been incorporated 


Citizens company. 


Mr. Hunt also operates the Northern 


Nebraska Telephone Co. of Creighton 
|} and also the Northeast Telephone Co 
| of Walthill, each including a group of 

exchanges. 

vy 


| commission's 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
July 13: Hearing in Chicago on the 
own citation against the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to show 
cause why there should not be a reduc- 
tion in rates for intrastate telephone 
service rendered by the company in the 
state of Illinois. Entry of appearance of 
city of Chicago; villages of Maywood, 


| Olympia Fields, and Richton Park. Pro- 


test filed by city of Cairo. 
with following case 23774: 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.: In the 
matter of proposed change in rates for 
telephone service, stated in I.C.C. No. 1 
Section 1 original sheet No. 5 general 
local exchange tariff, telephone service 
1.C.C. No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, sched- 
ule of toll rates 1.C.C. No. 2 original 
sheet No. 1A, rates for special contract 
service and I.C.C. No. 2 section 1 origi- 
nal sheet No. 6 teletypwriter exchange 
service tariff of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Protest filed by city of Cairo. 

July 14: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of Henry A. Proesel et al., against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
rates for telephone service to adjacent 
exchanges to complainants as subscrib- 
ers in the county of Cook. Amended 
complaint filed. 


Consolidated 


Indiana Public Service Commission 


June 29: Commission asked to settle 
a controversy over territory to be served 
by two small telephone companies in 
Grant county. The Sims Telephone Co. 
of Sims asked the commission to fix 
the boundaries between itself and the 
Swayzee Co-operative Telephone Co. of 
Swayzee. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 


July 3: Complaint made by H. A. 
Tool, secretary-treasurer of Murdock 
Co-Operative Credit Association, that 
rates charged by the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. are excessive and object- 
ing to proposed transformation of ex- 











Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 22 
1. No. 


bo 


Although the long distance 
operator holds the circuit 
awaiting a report, she is 
permitted to and should cut 
out of the circuit and pro- 
ceed with other _ work. 
Therefore, she will ordi- 
narily not be on the line 
when you are ready to pass 
a report and it will be nec- 
essary for you to ring to 
reach her. 

3. The correct phrase is “Long 











Distance.” 
4. Please refer to preface of 
this instalment of questions. 
5. The rate in effect at the 
originating point when con- 
versation starts applies on 
the call. 











change to automatic equipment; answer 
filed by company denying rates are ex- 
cessive and asserting that exchange is 
conducted at a loss under present sched- 
ule; takes position that change of serv- 
ice is a matter of internal management 
with which commission has nothing to 
do. A hearing will be held on July 23 

July 8: Application filed by Public 
Telephone Corp. of Delaware, asking ap- 
proval of bond issue of $40,000 and 


stock issue of $25,000 to finance ex- 
change purchases from Western Tele 
phone Corp. 

July 8: Application filed by E. C 


Hunt, of Blair, asking approval of pur- 
him from Western Telephone 
Corp. of exchanges at Arnold, Callaway, 
Page, Stapleton, Oconto, Tryon and Ew 
ing, and also application authorizing the 
sale by him of the properties to the 
Public Telephone Corp. of Delaware. 
July 9: In the matter of the 
plaint of the Nebraska Continental Tele 


chase by 


com- 


rhone Co. against Walnut Grove Tele- 
phone Co., alleging invasion of ter? 


tory contrary to general order 60; held 
that as the stations complained of at the 
Orchard exchange were installed before 
purchase by the complainant and be 
fore the order was issued, commission 
is without authority to order removal, 
complaint dismissed accordingly. 

July 9: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. for authority to change rules 
and regulations governing added eX 
change service; found to be reasonable 
and approved as presented. 


New York Public Service Commission 


July 9: The Orange County Tele 
phone Co., Middletown, announces a neW 
schedule of rates, to be filed with the 
commission, which will save subscribers 
of the company about $9,700 annually, 
effective August 1. The handset charge 
of 25 cents a month for a two-year pe 
riod will be discontinued entirely whe 
the other rate schedules go into effect. 
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ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 








REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas 











Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Conti Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 














JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Consulting 
Acc tants and gi 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists ip, Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 











JULY 18, 1936 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

July 8: Order amended concerning 
stock issuance of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co. 

September 10: Hearing on motion of 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to dismiss the 
complaint of Roy Burnham of the collec- 
tion of rental during period his tele- 
phone was disconnected for non-payment 
of bill. 


> © 


Telephone Bond & Share 
Co. to Pay Dividend 


Announcement was made by J. G. 
Crane, president of Telephone Bond & 
Share Co., in a letter to the sharehold- 
ers, that on August 10, a dividend of 49 
cents per share will be paid on the 7 
per cent first preferred stock and 21 cents 
per share on the $3.00 first preferred 
stock as of record July 15. 

President Crane stated in his letter 
that all bank indebtedness had been 
paid and that the board of directors 
were hopeful that earnings would con- 
tinue to show a gain and thus justify a 
continuation of quarterly dividends of 
approximately 25 cents or more and an 
occasional dividend of an additional 
amount. 

“For the past two and one-half years, 
earnings of the company have shown 
a steady improvement” said Mr. Crane’s 
letter, “but at the same time, it has 
been necessary to increase operating ex- 
penses which, under the necessities of 
the depression, had been rather dras- 
tically reduced. The present upward 
trend of living costs and the tendency 
of general conditions toward higher 
wage levels indicate a slow but inevi- 
table increase in expenses. The manage- 
ment continues to make every effort to 
keep expenses as low as possible, but 
there is one item of expense which is 
beyond its control and which has sub- 
stantially increased during the past two 
years.” 

The item referred to was the matter 
of taxes which, President Crane pointed 
out, has a definite bearing on the 
amount of surplus which is available for 
payment of dividends. Figures were giv- 
en showing that company taxes had in- 
creased from 1932 to 1935 to an amount 
equivalent to $3.53 on each preferred 
share. This in spite of the fact that 1932 
gross revenues were slightly larger than 
in 1935. President Crane also pointed 
out: 

“The demand for additional tele- 
phones requires investment in addi- 
tional equipment, and present taxes def- 
initely will be increased by taxes on 
payrolls for social security purposes 

under state and federal laws, and the 
revisions in federal income taxes as 
provided for in the recently enacted 
tax bill. Therefore, it would seem im- 
prudent to pay out all of our earnings.” 






WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 


SED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ...a 
dependable source of 
supply for uniform, 
well-designed trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 























PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
CONSTRUCTION 
Building TRE Rebuilding 


Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 
ei a Na 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











JOHN M. COOK 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing In toll compensation matters—for 


the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Electric No 122 External 

Post connection receivers, less cords 

 wse0es ter betenegaaktaneeeeene 0.65 
Western Elec. No. 250 Local or C. B 

Transmitter with back and Mouth- 

piece TeOteTT rere eT eer TTT eT re 1.00 
Kellogg No. 301E Self restoring com- 

bine line drops and jacks per strip 

of 10, S553 05.65 CSC er eavesenesenese 16.50 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B. Ind. Coils 

@ 35c ea. No. 46 @ irk teeta ddcaha anit .55 
Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Ind. Coils @.... 45 
Western Elec No. 20AL desk stand 

with W. E. Trans. & Rec. complete 

with 3 Cond. Cord @ Tere . 5.25 
Chicago Telephone Supply 4-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compacts 

rere . errr errr e eT errr er 5.3: 

Chicago Telo. Supply 5-bar 1000-1600 

or 2500 ohm ringer compacts @ ° 6.90 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with 

New shell & Cord @ ei véneen 1.15 
Kellogg No. 41 Receiver with New shell 

& cord @ tehes 6.0" ° 1.2 
Western Elec No. 143 3 spring short 

lever switch hooks @ ‘ ° 75 
Kellogg No 15 3-bar Brass bearing 

generators complete with cranks & 

Screws @ . ; errr eee 1.85 
New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 

phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 

less signal sets @ ‘ re 7.2 
Western Ele Cordless Visual signal 

Cc. B. PBX board with local lines 

and trunks complete with desk 

set Opr. set @ cong co¢eveseanescs BOOS 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery 

Ind. coil, 3 connection type, @.... .35 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1910 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SPECIAL 
No. 1 Buffalo Wire Grips, like new, takes 
up to No 6 wire—$1.00 each; Cable Cars 
Complete—$1.50 each; Swinging Door 
Telephone Booths—$18.50 each; 10-ton 
Simplex Reel Jacks—$7.50 each; 3 No. 102 
Dynamometers—$15.00 each; 4-ft. Duct 
Rods—$1.75 doz. Prices F.O.B. Chicago. 
W. M. MILLER & SONS 


2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Tl. 











SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back guarantee. 


Full information on request 


ma THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL <u 


50 Rebu W.E. common battery Wa 
Phones, N 533 sed gongs cco 
plete with transmitters and receivers 

$8.50 

Handyman pole-jack for straightening 
and pulling poles—light weight—$13.50 

Crossarm Drain Protectors—5 pr.—$!.50 

Kellogg Rebuilt No. 2300 type Desk set 

»x 4-bar, 1000 1600—$5.50 

2000 No. 9 Pony Glass, packed 350 per 
barre F.O.B., Phiadelphia—2c 


Telephone Repair Shop 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 
Owned and Managed by Dan’! H. McNulty 




















POSITION WANTED 





RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


& 
MAGNETO 
Desk sets 
Wall sets 


Hand sets 
Piece parts—all types 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















CONSCIENTIOUS, all around tele- 
phone man of 15 years’ experience wants 
position as manager and repairman of mag- 
neto system. Write 8547, % TELEPHONY. 




















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 
less head set. Address 


JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 









Associated T. & T. Co. 


Declares Dividend 
H. L. Harris, president of the Aggo. 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 


informed the shareholders of that ¢or. 
poration that a dividend of 49 cents per 
share on the 7 per cent first preferred 
stock, and 42 cents per share on the 
$6.00 first preferred stock will be pai 
to stockholders on August 10. This 
action was taken by the board of diree. 


tors at a meeting held on July 13. 
letter, to the stockholders 
Harris stated that 


current 


In his 


President bank and 


other indebtedness has been 


paid in full. 
“The gross revenue of the companies 


in which we are interested is showing 


reasonably satisfactory improvement; 
Mr. Harris’ letter, “but it is neces. 
to set larger 


amounts to meet added tax burdens and 


said 
sary aside increasingly 
provide funds to extensions of 
and additional 
Some of our subsidiaries, notably 


also to 
property working cap 
ital. 
those operating in Colombia, 5S. A., are 
required to use a portion of their net 
earnings to finance needed additions t 
their equipment. 

“Furthermore, the depreciated value 
restrictions governing 
the transfer of foreign exchange make 
it difficult, in some cases, to convert t 
United States money dividends paid in 
foreign currencies. Added 
the manufacturing 


and continued 


volume of 
business of com- 
panies requires additional working cap- 
ital. In all the countries in which our 
companies operate, there exists a def- 
inite tendency towards increasing wages 
and we anticipate additional taxes be 


cause of social security legislation 
coupled with the increase in govern- 


mental expenses.” 

“For the reasons outlined, it becomes 
impractical for the operating companies 
to pay in dividends more than a conser- 
proportion of their earnings 
However, the directors of Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have decided 
that a modest dividend can be paid at 
this time and believe that if the present 
trend in earnings continues, it will be 
possible to continue quarterly payments 


25 cents or more, and 


vative 


of approximately 
to pay an occasional dividend of an ad- 
ditional amount.” 


7 = 


Using Telephone Treat 
to Shirley Temple 
Using the telephone is a treat W 
Shirley Temple, famed child movie star 
of Hollywood, Calif. When has 
learned her lessons particularly well of 
memorized her lines in a picture, she is 
granted permission by her mother t0 
telephone some of her young friends. 


she 
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